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Warmoth did everything in his power to incite, but without suecess. 
At this writing he appears to be overthrown and in the clutch of his 


| enemies, for the Lieutenant-Governor, having infermed the Kellogg 


HE Greeley and Brown electoral colleges cast their votes for a | 


ference having been denied them, as Mr. Greeley died just a week | 


before their meeting, and was carried to his grave in Greenwood on 
the very day they met. Mr. Hendricks, Mr. Gratz Brown, Mr. 
David Davis, Mr. Charles Jenkins of Georgia, were among the per- 
sons who received votes (or a vote, as Was Mr. Davis’s case) for the 
Presidency ; and Mr. Gratz Brown, Mr. A. H. Colquitt, Mr. N. P. 
Banks, Mr. Geo. W. Julian, Mr. W. O. Groesbeck, and General J. 
M. Palmer, got votes, or a vote, for the Vice-Presidency. There 
were but sixty-six votes, all told, cast in these colleges, the 
Greeley and Brown ticket having carried but six States. 
Brown’s own State gave him eight votes out of fifteen for the Presi- 
dency, and six out of fifteen for the Vice-Presidency, the six who 
voted for keeping him in his own secondary place on the ticket pro- 
bably being the six who gave their votes to Mr. Hendricks. This gen- 
tleman is the evident favorite of the party just at present. The 
curious upshot of the election has, of course, set everybody to pon- 


dering on the constitution and uses and possible dangers of the threw out 


electoral colleges, and there is a universal feeling that they must 
be done away with. They form the one portion cf our system of 
checks and balances which has made the most conspicuous and 
utter failure. The electors have been made into a purely ministe- 
rial body; and while, if they all met together in one college, they 
would still never dare to be independent, as it was originally 
meant that they should be, meeting in thirty-seven separate colleges 
there is great danger of corruption. Suppose the Cameron and 
Morton party had wanted four votes of an election, and Mr. Greeley 
had, nevertheless, died of excitement, where should we have been 
then? Jt is highly probable that a certain number of electors 


usual concerning the character of the Vice-Presidential candidate, 
who could not well have held his electors together. Luckily, we 
live under a constitution a chief merit of which is that it contains a 


provision for its own amendment. 
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Legislature that Warmoth on Sunday night last came to him at 
midnight and offered him fifty thousand dollars and unlimited ap- 
pointments in return for his assistance, the Legislature at once im- 
peached Warmoth, the Senate has been convened for his trial, and 
flight or conviction seems likely to close his wonderful career. 
The Democracy, who may be pardoned for not knowing exactly 
What to do, are playing into the hands of the Radical Republicans 
by supporting Warmoth, beeause he represents ‘State Rights.” 
They ask for a Military Governor rather than Kellogg. The whole 
afairis frightful, or would be if the future of republican institutions 
lay wholly in Louisiana. 

In Alabama things are worse rather than better. 
publican 


There the Re- 
candidate for governor, Mr. Lewis, was undoubtedly 
elected, and has taken his seat. It is probable, though it is not cer- 
tain, that a Republican majority was elected to the General Assem- 
bly; but it is certain that a Democratic majority held the regular 
certificates of election, though it is alleged that in the ease of 
the members from resented not 
votes, but frauds perpetrated by Demecratie election officers, who 
To complicate matters still further, the 
Democrats got possession of the State House, which is, of course, 
the usual place of convening the Assembly, and according to the 
forms of law they were organized into a Senate and House by the 
officers who held over from the preceding Assembly, and who were 
Democrats. Being so organized, the Democratie outgoing governor 
recognized them as tlie Assembly. Certainly it would seem at this 
distance as if the incoming governor exceeded his power when, going 
behind the certificates and the forms of law, he made enquiry into 
the alleged frauds, and asserted men not to be members whose cases 
were surely subjects for the courts to examine. 


two counties these certificates rey 


negro votes. 


He did so, how ever, 


| and it is probable that Mr. Spencer will get his senatorship, which 
: feat . a ” : > pone ? ‘ ar 2 " 
might have bec n corrupted, especially considering that the nomi- | ;, probably at the bottom of all this wrangle. 
nating conventions at Cincinnati and Baltimore were as careless as | 


It is probable, too, 
we are bound to say, that the Democrats did do some cheating in 
the election. Arkansas also is in difficulties as well as Alabama; 
but her case is not so well developed. The * Liberals,” so far as we 
make out, asserted, on the strength of votes polled at other than the 


| legally designated polling-places, that they had carried the State for 


The most important political news outside of Washington comes 


from the South, but it comes in such a shape that exactly what to 
make of it all is not very clear. In Louisiana, the case appears to 


registration and the other machinery of the ballot a very stringent 
law, designed to secure theirown political ascendancy, and this had 
to be worked by the exccutive officers of the State. Such inventions 
proverbially return to plague the inventors, and when the Republi- 
cans split, Warmoth, who took one side, while the Federal officials 
took the other, was very nearly able with color of law to put him- 
self in control of the Legislature, by cheating of an audacious char- 
acter, and get himself sent to Washington as senator. Packard, 
the Marshal, and Casey, the Collector, were determined that he 
should not ; and no sooner had he issued his proclamation declaring 


Greeley and Brown; but the regular Republican electors formed the 
college and cast the vote for Grant and Wilson; and beyond per- 
adventure, it is this vote which will be counted by the President wi 


| the Senate next March. 
be about as follows: The Republicans have there had in force as to | 


{ 


the Greeley electors clected and Kellogg defeated for the governor- | 


ship, than the power of the United States District Court and of the 
‘Enforcement Act” was invoked. As we understand it, the court 
ruled that it had jurisdiction over the returning board as regards 
the State election as well as regards that for the Presidential clec- 
tors. Concerning the latter there is, we believe, no doubt; but 


there has been fear that the popular doubt concerning the jurisdic- | 


tion in the furmer case might lead to a riot, which it is alleged 





In South Carolina the Legislature, to eall it a Legislature, has 
been voting for a senator to take the place of Senator Sawyer. 
Elliott, a colored man, and a representative elect, was a candidate ; 
so was Scott, and so was a man called Patterson. Patterson bought 
the necessary number of votes, though whether Scott or Elliot sold 
out the most of them, or was the most sold out, is not stated. Pat- 
terson has been arrested for bribery, rescued, rearrested and put in 


jail, got out on a writ of habeas corpus, and at this writing is ready 


for Washington. He would be a good man for chairman of one of 
the committees, and we recommend him to Messrs. Edmunds, 
Conkling, and Morton. Cameron already knows him. 





The affidavits taken in Gould’s case have thrown some addi- 
tional light on the great Erie “ Reform Movement” of a year ago, 
though for the public at large the obscurity is still so dense that a 
good many more rays could be endured. The true history of the 
movement was this. The English stockholders (owning the larger 
part of the stock—between forty and fifty millions), having become 
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alarmed at the robberies of Fisk and Gould, appointed a committee in 
London to protect their interest, and to regain, if possible, posses- 


] on" 





1 of the ros This committee, afterwards uniting with American 

Ww owning about twen ons of the stock, secured 

the repeal of the “ Classificati Act,” through which Fisk and 
Gould kept themselves in power, and the passage of a new act 
making a fair election of a new board of directors possible. Mean- 


time, however, a new interest had arisen which complicated all the 
proceedings. One of the members of the London Committee, a man 
named Bischoffsheim (Bischofisheim & Goldschmidt), owned some 
of the stock of the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad, a line con- 
necting with Erie, and running into the “ heart of the Great West.” 
The road was and is a worthless concern, with a debt which has 
run up from forty to ever a hundred millions, and an income of per- 
haps two. Bischofisbeim and his friends saw that the Erie was still 
a valuable property, and that their own was not. They therefore 
formed a plan to get control of both roads, and then fasten the 
Atlantic and Great Western on Erie, and let it eat up the profits of 
that unfortunate line. Coutrolling, as they soon did, the Atlantic 
and Great Western, the next step to be taken was to get hold of 
Erie. As soon as their design became manifest, Bischoffsheim was 
forced to resign—or at any rate did resign—from the English Com- 
mittee, and he and his friends began to act for themselves. 
Sickles was now called in, and sent tothis country as the agent of 
the Bischoffsheim and Great Western party. 





When Sickles arrived, Gould was still in possession, and it was 
obvious that if the Sickles-Bischoffsheim party waited till the legis- 
lature repealed the Classification Act, and permitted a fair election, 
they would only have such opportunity to get hold of the direction 
as their Erie stock entitled them to. They therefore determined to 
steal the road; and for this purpose the great * Reform Movement” 
was organized; a melodramatic attack and a melodramatic defence 
of the road were got up. Sickles, appearing as the leader of the bold 
band of public-spirited men, determined to drive the thieves out; 
an enormous amount of journalistic sympathy was excited: and 
while the public were clapping their hands with delight, Sickles 
and Gould retired into a private room, to come to terms. Gould 
knew that he had only a short-lived lease of power, and that he 
owed the road some ten millions of dollars, stolen by himself and 
Fisk; but he still had the means of letting into the direction of the 
road any one he pleased, by resignations, under a legislative power. 
The terms, therefore, agreed upon were, that Gould should receive 
a release from Erie of all claims from the beginning of the world, 
and should, as an equivalent, let in nine directors (a majority) in 
the interest of Atlantic and Great Western. Accordingly, Gould 
and his friends resigned one by one, the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern men coming in to fill the vacancies. The fraud would now have 
been consummated, but it was too monstrous. The stock of the At- 
lantic and Great Western was refused recognition by the Stock Ex- 
the “reformers” were obliged to wait for quieter times. 
Under the new law, an election was soon held, and the present 
board came in, with Mr. Watson at the head, and 8. L. M. Barlow, 
who is one of the Atlantic and Great Western men, as counsel. 
Whether Erie will again be stolen depends on circumstances. — At 
the time of the Sickles movement, by the way, facts showing the 
real character of the reformers’ plans were sent to one of the chief 
daily papers of this city, but they were suppressed. 


) “YT . 
change; 


There is 9 great uproar raging in what the reporters call “ insu- 
rance circles ” over the proposal of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the oldest and richest in the country, with over 77,000 policy- 
holders, to reduce the cost of insurance by about twenty per cent. 
It says, through its officers and actuary, that it has found after 
thirty years’ experience that its charges are needlessly high, and 





its surplus needlessly large. Asa reduction of this amount on its 
part would drive the smaller and weaker companies out of existence, 
and asthe question touches the dearest interests of 200,000 persons 
it has given rise to a controversy of extraordinary 
fierceness, in which the actuaries marshal the oppesing battalions 
and belabor each other with mathematical formule. Professer Bart- 
lett maintains the fight for the Mutual, while Messrs. Elizur Wright, 
Sheppard Homans, and D. P. Fackler assail the proposed change 
on behalf of the other companies, while the blackmailers and free- 
lances by whom the realms of insurance are harried, publish attacks 
on the personal character of the officers of the Mutual. 


or thereabouts, 


The case of the company is, that, basing its business on the 
American table of mortality and four per cent. interest for money, it 
charges the assured an average or general rate, no matter what the 
age, of $18 84, adding to this forty per cent. for expenses—$7 54, or, in 
all, $2633. It has now found, after thirty years’ experience, that these 
premiums are unnecessarily large, and it proposes to cut them down 
over twenty per cent., and maintains that it can do so with perfect 
safety to existing as well as future policy-holders. The actuary in- 
dulges in some rhetoric about the philanthropy of the proposed 
change and the desirableness of bringing life insurance within the 
reach of the laboring classes which he had better have avoided. 
There is no more place for philanthropy in insurance calculations 
than in bank ledgers. The opposition maintain, on the other hand, 
that if the precautions the company has been taking hitherto are 
not necessary to its safety, the calculations on which it has been 
inviting confidence have beena sham, and it ought not, therefore, 
to expect people to rely on those it now puts forward ; that the pro- 
posed reduction will not amount on the average to more than ten 
per cent. ; that in reality it will, in the actual werking, increase 
rather than diminish the surplus which the company now says is 
too large ; that the plan cannot be carried out without injustice to 
existing stockholders, and a decrease in their security; that the re- 
serves of the old policies will be used as capital in getting new busi- 
ness, while the old policy-holders cannot be reimbursed from the 
profits of the new business, as the new members, being “ mutual,” 
will be entitled to any surplus that may accrue from their own pre- 
miums. 





The failure of Messrs. Bowles, the American bankers in Paris 
and London, would be sufficigntly discreditable and annoying even 
if it had not been accompanied by gross frauds. One of the brothers, 
the only one on whom the police has been able to lay hands—though 
he appears to be the least culpable—is now under examination be- 
fore the London magistrates for making away with the bonds and 
other securities committed to the firm for safe keeping by unfortu- 
nate travellers. The way the business of the firm was conducted— 
the care and forwarding of baggage and the furnishing of assistance 
in finding lodgings and making purchases being the principal 
feature of it—made it very attractive to the poorer or more helpless 
class of travellers, and there are, therefore, we fear, a considerable 
number of unprotected women, country ministers, and simple- 
minded people of both sexes among the victims of the failure. 
This leads us to say that the publishers of European guide-books 
for popular use incur a serious responsibility in recommending 
bankers to travellers. This is often done, and has been done in two 
or three instances by prominent houses in the case of Bowles 
Brothers, apparently for no better reason than that the firm 
advertised in the guide-book, and certainly we are bound to believe 
without enquiry as to their standing; the firm has been set down 
as ‘‘shaky ” by the mercantile agencies for some time back—their 
capital, until Mr. Appleton went in, not having exceeded $50,000. 
No publisher has any business to recommend any banker, unless of 
the oldest and highest standing; and we warn al! travellers, and 
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especially women, that it is probably dangerous, and may expose | 


them to great inconvenience, to go to Europe with a letter of eredit 
from any but the best houses. No banker is a bit too good for the 
poorest wh — a ob sioecuiege revolution, or fire, or war, or 


wr y land him n 


ci VAaQs Md GM Money 


eens ia 


in some pick ht place wh 
the world to him in the matt 


erence in 
hether he can 


ere it will make all the ditt 


er of raising mone y wl 


draw on the Browns, or the Barings, or the Rothschilds, 

on only Jones or Smith. The United States Government, 
we know, set a bad and deluding example on this point lately by 
substituting as its foreign banker a gentleman of the name 


of Clews for the Barings; but there was “politics” in that, and 
private citizens must not be taken in by it. Asa general rule, too, 
we may say that all bankers who, besides keeping your money, 
offer to run errands for you, and black your boots, and carry your 
parcels, and take you 
the trousseaux shop, and find peanuts, squash pie, buckwheat 
cakes, and baked beans for you in Paris, are so far dangerous. 





The contest between President Thiers and the French Asscm- 
bly, which has been raging for the last fortnight, arose first, as we 
pointed out last week, out of his open declaration of his readiness 
to take the Republic as the definitive form of government, and his 
advocacy of its immediate proclamation. This the Right, or Con- 
servative party, looked on as a virtual breach of the Pact of Bor- 
deaux, and they began forthwith to suspect him of secret complicity 
with the Radicals, or, at all events, of courting Gambetta’s alliance, 
and marking out the latter, whom they nicknamed “ The Dauphin,” 
as his successor in the Presidential chair. Thiers has been, in the 
meantime, working hard and hopefully to secure a majority in the 
Chamber, by flattery and concessions to each side, and showed him- 
self very indifferent as to the materials of which this majority was 
made up, being apparently quite ready to include the Left in it, and 
studiously avoiding offence to Gambetta in his speeches. This in- 
creased the exasperation of the Right, which determined finally to 
force him to declare himself with regard to Gambetta; and this job 
was undertaken by old General Changarnier, in a determined at- 
tack made under the form of an “interpellation” with regard to 
the ex-Dictator’s recent inflammatory address at Grenoble. M. 
Thiers met him in his now usual manner, treating all questioning of a 


bate Ss, 


| the 2 


| bility of the various branches of the government. 
to the milliner’s, and the hair-dresser’s, and | 
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| Of Opinion, 
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man of his age and antecedents touching his attachment to “the | 


principles of social order 
remained studiously silent, and, asit seemed to the Right, by precon- 
certed arrangement. M. Thiers has expressed his willingness to ap- 
peal to the country, or, in other words, to have the Assembly dissolv- 
ed, but the Assembly refuses to be dissolved as long as the powers of 
the Executive are unsettled, well knowing, say the champions of 
the Right, that the popular vote in France is apt to be what the 
Executive likes to make it, ifthe “chief of the ” enjoys full 
powers of interference. 


state 


The Left replies, on the other hand, that the Assembly 
is not a constituent body; that it was elected to make peace, 
and this only; that it has no right to exercise the 


of government one minute after this object has been accom- 


” as personally offensive, while Gambetta | 
comn 


| are 


| a2 change of ministry, 











how; but M. Thiers, who is now in possession of power, is nenengee 
neutral; he has committed himself freely to the Republican cau: 


and, for aught they know, is in alliance with the Radicals; and shat, 
therefore, before the appeal is taken, his powers must be limited 
and defined, and the supremacy of the Assembly formally asserted. 
it objects, in waning to Lis uniting in his own person the fune- 
tiens of a responsible minister and of a constitutional monareh. It 
says, if he comes down to the Assembly and takes part in the de- 


he must submit himself t 
if he is to be a permanent 


to the creche 
resident, his me: 
lation must be confined to a veto, under the usual conditions. 
result of the fight thus far has been the election, on the motion of 
linister of the Interior, of a commission composed of thirty 
members, who are to define the powers and regulate the responsi- 
There are on it, 
as elected, 19 members of the Right, and 11 from the other shades 
viz., the Left and Left Centre—the latter | 
composed of moderate liberals, who are ready either for constitu- 
tional monarehy or a republic, whichever offers the best chance of 
repose and liberty. The kind of compromise with M. Thiers which 
seems probable or possible is the acceptance by the Right of the 
Republic de facto, the responsibility of the ministry, 
newal of the Chamber by thirds. 


in all things: while 


ans of objecting te legis 
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and the re- 
In the meantime, there has been 
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The Counties Reform Bill has at last been passed in the Prussian 
Herrenhaus, by a majority of 116 to OL. The contest between the 
Crown and the Lords has been long and bitter, but the result is de- 
cisive of the future course of Prussian politics. The Junker party 
is ruined beyond redemption, and the Government fairly committed 
to the policy of constitutional reform. The Prussian monarehy has 
been built up, like the French monarchy, by the consolidation of pro- 
vinees, but the work of consolidation has been carried on from 
the throne downwards; that is, the king took from time to time all 
the authority he could from the feudal nobility, but the organization 
below them he left untouched. Consequently, there was not until 
now any homogeneous basis for the monarchy. The kingdom was 
made up of provinees and depart an, counties and communes, but 
there was among them all no political unit, like the New England 
town or the English county. Between nearly every commune and 
county there was a difference of origin aid organization. 
1unes democratic, others thoroughly feudal, and 
feudal aristocracy of Eastern Prussia especially has really done so 
much for the monarehy that it has preserved down to our day an 
arrogance long extinet everywhere else, and which it would weil 
repay a political observer to make a journey to witness. However, 
the times are changed ; thrones can no longer rest on the allegiance 
of old houses and the fidelity of vassals. It now takes a whole 
people to make a state, and Bismarek has found it out, and the 
poor Junkers go to the wall. The county now becomes the unit + 
the Prussian system; its limits are defined ; its government reorgai 
ized; and its power over the communes extended; the poananity 
admitted to an equal share of representation in the county as- 


Some 


were the 


| semblies; the privileges of the aristocracy of birth are curtailed, 


powers ' 


plished; and that it is the country, and the country alone, which is | 


competent to decide between it and the President. The 
rejoins that, in using the phrase “appeal to the country” in the 
sense in which it is used in England and America, the Left is guilty 
of an attempt at deception; that a dissolution of the Assembly np 
would be looked on by the people as a revolutionary measure and 
as leaving France without a government; and that French electors 
would then be terribly frightened about ** order,” and do what th 

have always done under similar circumstances—support the 
actual possassi of power—so as to 


3-1 
tight 
ow 


ey 
nan in 
on make sure of tranquillity any- 


ubstituted for some of them; and the 
t to select candidates for the Land- 
rath, or provincial assembly, whom the king may, and probably 
always will, appoint, instead of sclecting them himself, as hereto- 
fore. In short, the whole process is one which thoughtful French- 
n hardly witness without thinking sadly of “ what might 
"for it is the very one through which France in 1789 
ought to have set out in quest of the Promised Land. A curious 
illustration of the state of mind of the s is afforded by a let- 
ter from a member of the Herrenhaus to the London Times, in which 
he alleges that the king is making a terrible mistake, in support of 
whieh position h Machiavelli, Discorst, [ib. 3, cap. 5.” 
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MR. BOUTWELL’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

THENEVER we hear anybody denying the existence of a “ sci- 
\ ence of political economy,” and bragging of his ignerance of 
it, we alway feel sure that what he really means is that 
be denn the value or existenee of the P litieal ee of 
ethe people, but that he has mewnere ! clenee f }) litical 
economy of his own in which he has the prefoundest faith 
For instance, those gentlemen in Pennsylvania who look on 
the political economy of Adam Smith, and Turgot, and Say, 
and Mill, and Rieardo with utter contempt, have a_ political 


cconomy of their own, invented by Mr. Henry C. Carey of Philadel- 
phia, for the generalizations of which they have reverence which 
we think nobody has ever accorded to those of the other writers we 
They will tell youin one breath that there are 
“economical laws,” and in the next that Carey’s 
are among the most beautiful discoveries in the 
nowledge, and that a nation which bases its 
In like manner, Mr. 
well, great as is his scorn for “ the dismal science,” is far from dis- 
pensing with a knowledge of the laws which regulate production, 
distribution, and consumption ; on the contrary, he has a system of 
them at his fingers’ ends and in constant use, but, instead of being 
compiled by Adam Smith, they are the work of George S. Boutwell. 
Ile denies, we believe, also, the existence of a science of finance, and 
boasts that he has never read a book on finance; but by that he 
simply means that he does not think the experience of the human 


have named. nw 
such things as 
economical laws 
whole field of human k 


legislation on them cannot go wrong. 


race 
and spending revenue of any value; be does not mean that his own 
views, based on his own experience, are of no value, or do not fur- 


nish a sure guide in dealing with the various fiscal problems of the | 


day. Indeed, it is almost a waste of time for us to offer this expla- 
nation on his behalf. The man who says that he is aeting in any 
important business of life without a theory, or, in other words, is 
simply **a practical man,” confesses himself either a fool or a knave. 
When we offer goods for sale at a certain price, we act on a theory 
as to the intensity of certain public wants, based on our own or our 
neighbors’ experience of the habits and tastes of the society in 
which we live. 


his probable aim in lending money, based partly on our knowledge 
of human nature and partly on our knowledge of the customs of the 
cass to which he belongs. If a man says he is going to open a store 
or borrow money without any regard to the conditions of trade or 
the requirements of money-lenders, we look on him as a lunatic, or 
any man who says so is apt to be a lunatic. Accordingly, when 
Mr. Boutwell denies that the theories of finance found in books are 
of any value, what he means to say’is, that they are of small value 
compared to his own. 
or instance, it is the opinion of all the great economists of the 
world, excepting Mr. Henry C. Carey, that man, being by nature a 
producing and trading animal, the freer play you give his faculties 
that is, the less you trammel him by burdens, rules, and regula- 
tions—the more rapidly will he create wealth ; and the less any two 
or three men attempt to substitute their judgment in the work of 
production for the active intelligence of the whole mass, the more 
prosperous will the country be. Therefore, it is the opinion of most 
economists that, when a nation is heavily burdened with debt, the 
wisest way of meeting the liability is to put the payment off as long 
as possible, so as to give people time to multiply, labor, and 
accumulate, and so lessen the weight of the burden. Mr. Boutwell 
does not say that no opinion on this subject is of any value. He 
that his own opinion is the best, and he therefore devotes him- 


Says 


if soul and body to the payment of the publie debt in the shortest 
posible period, without regard to the condition of industry or of 
vie carreney. In this, we think, however, he is right, as long as his 
dities are so largely ministerial as they are now. He has been 
direeted by law to apply certain moneys to the reduction of the 


and if he failed to do so he would be guilty of walversation. 


When we go to borrow money of a banker, we base | 
our application on a theory of his mode of dcing business, and of | 
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The only fault we ean find with him is, that he supports the system 
which he is engaged in carrying out with all the influence at his 
command. 


In his last report, however, he uses thisinfluence in support of three 


theories of his own political economy which are totally oppesed to 
the conclusions of political economy commonly so called. He re- 


commends the Government to induce people to run steamers on the 
Pacifie Ocean between California and Japan and China, by promis- 
ing to compensate them for the loss which they would be sure to 
sustain in the undertaking. The subsidization of lines of steamers 
by Government has not been uncommon in other countries. The 
excuses offered for the practice have been either (1) that quick and 
rezular communication has thus been secured with places with 
which there would otherwise be no communication at all, or no com- 
munication that was not slow and irregular; or (2) that steamers 
were thus kept ready for sea, which would be useful in case of the 
sudden outbreak of war; or (8) that a supply of sailors was thus 
kept up for the military navy. Mr. Boutwell does not defend his 
plan on any of these grounds.. He acknowledges that quick, 


| cheap, and regular transit between the United States and China 


during the last three thousand years in the matter of raising | 





and Japan will probably be supplied by foreigners at once, at less 
cost than Americans could supply it; and of the value of the enter- 
prise for warlike purposes he evidently and properly cares nothing. 
What he says is, that an increase in our commercial marine *‘ would 
give a wonderful impetus to the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
terests of the country.” By an “inerease in our commercial 
marine” he does not mean an increase simply in the number of 
ships owned by Americans and used in the carrying trade. This 
could be brought about at once by allowing Americans to 
buy ships in the same yards in which the English buy 
them, and pay for them with their own products. To this 
Mr. Boutwell is inflexibly opposed. To him, no number of ships 
carrying the Americar flag would do the coyntry any good, unless 
they were constructed by American builders—there being some 
mysterious intluence, apparently, in the place of a ship’s birth on her 
capacity for making money. The only “ increase in our commercial 
marine” which would produce the wonderful results which the laws 
of his political economy enable him to predict so confidently, is an 
increase caused by an agreement on the part of the Government to 
pay people for engaging in a losing business. The phrase “ wonder- 
ful impetus to the agricultural and manufacturing interests of the 
country,” though used by politicians somewhat loosely and vagucly, 
means, when we analyze it, that those now engaged in agriculture 
and manufactures will be induced to produce more largely, and 
large numbers of other persons be induced to devote their capital 
and their labor to similar pursuits. According to the old poli- 
tical economy, the work of production in any given place, or at 
any given time, is mainly stimulated by the opening of new markets, 
or, in other words, by the increase of demand. That cheap and re- 
gular communication with China and Japan would open up new 
markets there is no denying; but this Mr. Boutwell dees not pro- 
pose to furnish. In fact, his position is that the English and French 
and Germans are making rapid preparations to carry our goods to 
these countries more cheaply and expeditiously than we can do it 
ourselves, and that they will certainly do it unless our Govern- 
ment intervenes and furnishes transportation, to be paid for partly 
by the consumer of the goods, and partly by contributions levied in 
form of taxation on all the citizens of the United States. 

It is, therefore, not cheap and ready access to the markets 
which Mr. Boutwell thinks will stimulate production, but 
transportation in ships owned and built by particular persons. 
According to the old political economy, the ownership of the 
ship which is to carry his goods to market is a cirecum- 
stanee of no consequence whatever to the manufacturer or 
farmer. Under the economical laws of Adam Smith, when a capi- 
talist is deciding whether he will invest or produce, he examines 
first the cost of production in the place of production, and then the 
rates of freight to the place of sale. Where the mau was born, or 
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to what sovereign he owes allegiance, who owns the wagon or the 
ship which is to do the work of transportation, he never thinks of en- 
quiring. According to Mr. Poutwell, however, the owner's domicile 
or place of nativity is the principal fact. The capitalist, under his 
system), Who would fold his arms if an Englishman or Frenchman 
offered to carry his goods to Canton at $5 a ton, will immediately 
begin to erect machinery or clear land on hearing that an American 
will do it at the same price. These views may be correct, but down 
among the shippers in South Street they would excite much hilarity, 
those gentlemen being still under the influence of the ancient de- 
lusion that the use of ships is to carry things, and that the mainte- 
nance of ships as a matter of personal or national pride is yachting, 
and not business. 


It is a well-established doctrine of the old political economy, 
that the trouble which men used to give themselves about “the 
balance of trade” was a chimera of their own imagination; that 
each individual, in either buying from or selling to foreigners, does 
what is best for his own interest, which he understands better than 
anybody else; and that what is best for his interest best 
for that of the country; that what is true of one person is true 
of ten thousand; and that when ten thousand persons cngaged 
in foreign trade square their accounts at the of the 
year, and their beoks show that they have received more from 
foreigners than they gave, itis as absurd for any man, no matter 
what he calls himself—vizier, manamouchi, secretary of the 
treasury, or chairman of committee—to begin wailing over their 
folly, and predicting their ruin, as it would be for him to go into 
the counting-house of a single merchant and tell him he acted 
madly in selling American bonds in London, or in sending specie 
over to pay for his silks. On the other hand, under Mr. Bout- 
well’s system, any person whom General Grant may select for a 
seat in his Cabinet, or any half-dozen men whom Simon Cameron’s 
saucus may choose to put on the Senate Committee on Finance, is 
presumed capable of directing all the great merchants of the 
country in the conduct of their foreign trade; and we have in Mr. 
Boutwell’s last report an expression of sorrow over the unsatisfac- 
tory way in which they have been carrying on their business, though 
he himself has never had any experience of any foreign trade or 
even of any wholesale domestic trade. 

According to the old political economy, which on this point, 


is 
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more than on any other, bases its conclusions on the experience of 


many nations and many ages, nothing can be more dangerous than 


to lodge in the hands of any one man, or body of men, the power of 


increasing or diminishing the volume of the currency—or, in other 
words, the power of raising and lowering the price of commodities 
and changing the real amount to be paid under contracts. It has 
never, or almost never, been committed to anybody without its being 
abused. The old kings abused it by adulterating the coinage; 


modern governments have abused it by issuing vast quantities of 
It is now, therefore, a well-settled canon | 


paper promises to pay. 
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of the economists that such issues are dnly permissible, if permis- | 
sible at all, as a supreme military necessity, like the burning of a | 


bridge or the destruction of a railroad; that in times of peace, at 
all events, paper money should only be issued in compliance with 
the demands of trade, as indicated by its redeemability in coin ; 
that is, that nobody should issue it except under the check imposed 
by liability to pay it in coin on demand. Under Mr. Boutwell’s 
system, however, it is considered proper to commit this power to 


| and furnished broad and solid gr 


an irresponsible minister who may hold office for four years in de- | 


fiance of the popular wiil, who is not obliged to make any public 
statements for the reasons of his conduct, and who, this year, may 
be a very honest man, but next yeara Butler, or a Drew, or a Jay 
Gould; and this not “in case of an invasion or insurrection,” but 
in aid of the ordinary annual operation of “moving” the crops. 
Under the old system, the farmer who raises corn is supposed to be 
the proper person to find the money to carry it to market, either out 
of his own savings or by loans from his friends or his banker. 
Under the Boutwell system, even the American farmer is not sup- 
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posed to be able to carry it to market without the help of the Gov 
ernment, which is expected to aflord this help by an act of arbitrary 
power such as no sovereizn in Europe would now ve C4 t 


even Abdul Aziz, the Commander of the Faithful. 


SOME APPARENTLY UNI 
DECISION 
| ae most obvious and direct r 
the increase of neutral obligations which were bef 
vague and elastic, like the common law, but ha) 
tain, arbitrary, and rigid like the statutory h 
whether favorable or not, which will be produced upon the practic 
of settling international disputes by arbitration. The Nation has 
already discussed this subject with some fulp 
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ults of the decision at Geneva are 





‘ss, and we shall not 
recur to it except by this mere mention ji 


by means of the “ three rules” 


n passing. Undoubted! 


which were proposed to the High 


oti 


Commission by its representatives, and of the theory upon whieh 
its “Case” before the Tribunal was based, and of the arguments 
of its counsel, the United States has « ed and immed heavy 
and perhaps unnecessary neutral burdens. But there is no doubt 
as to the competency of the General Gove ‘ y mer d per 

form these onerous duties; there is no question » the authority 
of Congress to pass appropriate laws and to establish an adequate 
pelice. The difficulty will be entirely a ind not a lecal one 

and may be overcome by a sufticient e of money and ; 





sufficient employment of detective and repressive oficials 


the use of American territory for belligerent purposes either by 
citizens or by forcigners 

jut there will be other necessary results of the Arbitration 
which have not as yet been noticed —results peculiar to the United 


States; results which will reach far 
tral rights and obligations, and will affect it Land eenstitu- 
tional law wherever that law touches upon or has any « 
with its foreign relations. These consequences ef the cecis 


Geneva it is our purpose to deseribe and 


beyond the subject ¢ 
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To appreciate and understand them we must re’er to one elk it 
of the controversy which appeared in its very earliest stag but 
which became most prominent at its close. It will be remem ed 
that to the representations and demands made by Mr. Seward and 


Mr. Adams, the British Government constant] 


lV opp sed their exist- 


ing statute as the limit of their admiuistrative powers and the mea- 
sure of their international obligation. ‘To this defence the Ameri- 
can secretary and minister replied, first, that even assuming the 


statute to be for the time the sole 
towards belligerents, the means provided tor by it were not pro- 


perly and faithfully used; at mndly, that 


nraeti Y rn? BU Sw aS 
ra tical criterion of obli ration 


d, see if the statute was 


| insuflicient, Parliament had ample and conceded power by amend- 


ment to make i 
the Government were in earnest in their professions of impartialit: 
they would at once procure the additional legislation t: 
These positions of Mr. Seward and Mr. Adar 
upon 
bility of Great Britain. In the ‘ Case,” however, presented to the 
Tribunal, and especially in the argument of the counsel, the United 
States went far beyond this original theory of liability, and asserted 
with great earnestness, and even vehemence, the doctrines which, 
as we shall see, must of necessity retroact upon our own constitu- 
tional law. The fundamental thesis maintained by the representa- 
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adequate to the exigencies of the case, and that if 
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ns were uhansweraole, 


und which to rest the lia- 


| tives of the United States, the broad dogma which upheld the 
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whole superstructure of practical argument, was that the Interna- 
tional Law knows absolutely nothing of forms of government, of 
constitutional cheeks and safeguards, of limited powers, of regular 
and legal as opposed to arbitrary and illegal procedure. All these 
matters belony exclusively to the internal arrange. 
ments of states, and with their external and 
foreign relations. Before the majesty of the International Law all 
sovereign states are equal and alike in subjection, Its mandates 


and d mestie 
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bf } 
have nothing to do 
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are addressed with the same compe 
to constitutional kin, gdoms, and to democratic republics; they 
a government, the execu- 


ulicial. No independent state can 
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chies, 
peak to and bind alike all departments of 


S] 
ve, the legislative ec, al se the jt 


escape its international obligations on the plea of defective legisli- 
tion or a defective administrative machinery, because the ver} 


nature and essence of these obligations require that it should have 
priate legisiation and sufficient executive 
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and judicial toenforce ¥ 
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wial ; Pavith a re 
ovided itself with appr 


jursidiction the duties which 
limposes. In a word, 
rm of government, whatever be its 
internal or its of stering 
executing its laws, can avoid or free itself from its duties t 
nations by reason of any constitutional checks or limitations par Lich 
This doctrine, formulated by the 
authors of the “C and elaborated with great strength and 
with a wealth of {illustration by Mr. Evarts and Mr. Cushing, was 
made the very foundation of the American contention at Geneva in 
defining the duties of neutrals during a war. It was vigorously 
opposed by Sir Roundcil Palmer. It was practically accepted and 
approved by the Tribunal. It has become a partof the International 
Law so far as the United States is coneerned. Our Government, 
having in the most solemn manner known to diplomacy maintained 
this doctrine as a part of the universal code binding upon civilized 
peoples, is estopped from ever denying the correctness of its present 
position. 

The consequence of this theory of international obligation and 
of the efficacy of international law must be important and may be 
exceedingly embarrassing. The application has now been made to 
neutral duties, to the relations of neutral states to belligcrents ; 
but it is evident that the theory itself cannot be restricted to these 
relat The argument on the part of the United States at Geneva 

endeavored to discover a general principle defining 
international obligation in the abstract, which principle should be 
decisive of the particular obligation in controversy. That principle 
was adopted by the Tribunal as the ratio decidendi, but was plainly 
not exhausted by the single application then made; it must be here- 
after extended to all varieties of international duties, to all elasses 
of foreign relations, and will be most fruitful in its effects upon 
our constitutional law. 

It is conceded by every school of constitutional interpreters, by 
the ultra-national as well as by the advocates of State sovereignty, 
that numerous subjects of legislative and administrative action are 
completely entrusted to the separate States to the exclusion of the 
General Government. Some of these subjects have, or at least may 
have, an external as well as an internal connection; the exercise by 
a State of its proper and exclusive functions may give rise to foreign 
relations and complications with which, in most countries, the su- 
preme general government alone ean deal, but with which, under 
our organic law, the State governments cannot deal. Whenever 
such cases have heretofore arisen, and they have not been infre- 
quent, the State Department, in its diplomatic correspondence, has 
invariably set up the want of constitutional power in the United 
States as excuse for the non-fulfilment of international obligations ; 
wr, to speak more accurately, it has maintained that this lack of 
constitutional power frees the General Government from a duty 
which might perhaps have rested upon a nation differently organized. 
Thus far in the history of our foreign relations, this plea has been 
accepted as valid, but will probably be so accepted no longer. A 
single well-known example will illustrate the difficulty and the for- 
mer attitude of the United States. 

During the so-called Canadian rebellion, while the insurgents 
occupied Navy Island in the Niagara River, a small party of British 
in the night to the New York side, seized the 

Caroline, which had been employed in carrying 
es to the rebels, and wich was moored there, set her on fire, 
and se ont her over the falls. One person at least was killed in the 
affray. Some time after one McLeod, an officer in the British gers 
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‘ing force to absolute monar- | vice, was apprehended while in New York by the State authorities, 


bel lon me charge of being engaged in the Caroline afiair, was 
urder, and was imprisoned awaiting his trial on the 
ment. “The British Government at once assumed all responsi- 
for the acts of McL declared that what he did was done 
rity, insisted that the matter was one for settlement 
» two nations, and demanded the release of the pris 


ion oOner. 
Webster, is then Secretary of State, 


was 
eted for 
bility eod, 
“oe thei 


ir auth 
between th 
admitted the 
Britain, and 
tract justice of the demand, but insisted -_ of ceurse de- 
monstrated that, under the constitution and laws of the United 
States, it was impossiblejfor the President or any ‘of! 1is subordinates 
to shtiie the eustody of McLeod, to remove him frem the co — 
of the State authorities, or to surrender him in compliance with th 
demand. This answer of Mr. Webster was for the time acquiese os 
in, but the question of international obligation was not, after all, 
brought to a practical test, for on his trial before the New York 
Court McLeod was acquitted. If he had been condemned aud exe- 
cuted, our Government would have been compelled to meet the 
question, and a severe strain might have been given to our insti- 
tutions, forthe people were not then so familiar with the free exercise 
of national functions by the President and Congress as they have 
since become. Congress, at its next session, passed a statute which 
will prevent such an emergency from arising again, by providing 
that, when any person shall be in custody on account of an act done 
by him under color of authority from a foreign government, the 
United States courts and judges shall have jurisdiction to enquire 
into the cause of the detention, and to release him, if proper, wpen 
a writ of habeas corpus. This legislation, it will be observed, is 
‘ial, is applicable only to eases exactly similar to that of 
McLeod, and confers no general power or authority to aet in other 
instances of international complications. Should an analogous ease 
again arise—a case depending upon the same principles, but not ex- 
Geneva arbitration has furnished 
the complaining nation with a*ready and complete answer to the 
position which Mr. Webster assumed. 

Such cases must frequently occur, and we will specify, for pur- 
poses of illustration, some of those which are most probable. A 
resident of Canada commits some ordinary crime in New York, and 
The offence is not included in the extra- 
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| dition treaty, so that he cannot be demanded and delivered up. He 


| is kidnapped by American citizens, brought within the territery 


' 


| fore the President, and demands his release. 


| of torei: 


of 
New York, and is there held under an indictment for his crime 
The] 


british Government interferes on his behalf, lays the facts 
We are informed that 
such a case is now or has recently been pending in the State De- 
partment. What can be done? Plainly the United States can do 
nothing legally. If Congress has the authority to pass an appro- 
priate statute, none is now in existence. Neither the Secretary of 
State nor the President has more legal power than any private 
citizen to take this man frgm the custody of the sheriff; the con- 
stitutional limitations are positive and plain. But by our own 
showing at Geneva, this want of power, these checks and restraints 
of the organic law, do not in the least lessen the international obli- 
gation which rests upon the Government, do not furnish the slight- 
est excuse for failing to fulfil that obligation. Again: complete and 
exclusive control over the general subject of acquiring, owning, 
and transmitting property in lands is confessedly given to the 
States. The United States, as it plainly may, enters into a treaty, 
whercin it is stipulated that the subjects of the other high euntract- 
ing party shall have all the rights and privileges within the United 
States which are given to American citizens within the jurisdiction 
of the forcign power. The laws of that country permit all persons 
en citizenship as well as natives to exercise full rights of 
ownership in land within its territory. Some of the American States 
retain the barbarous rule of the old common law, which forbids 
aliens to inherit land or to hold it by a perfect title. Has the treaty 
overridden the State legislation so far as the subjects of this parti- 
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cular foreign power are concerned? There can certainly be no 
higher international obligat ions than those created by solemn trea- 
ties, and the United States is plainly committed to the doctrine that 
ist yield to e e treaty stipulation. 


aliar ease which has recently oceurred shows 


the State law 1 
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in a striking manner the effect which the conception of interuational 
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obligation that we are dis ¢ has upon the internal and even con- 


stitutional law. The sy with aes , asis the case with all treaties 
with Asiatic nations, pr that when an American citizen com- 
mits an offence within the territory of Japan, he shall be tried and 
punished, not by the local courts, but by the United States consul or 
minister resident. An American has been arrested and delivered 
over to the consul, charged with having in some manner desecrated 
a temple‘or an idol, an offence aecording to the native Jaw punish- 
able with death. The consul, naturally thinking that, as a United 
States officer, he is to administer United States laws, and not find- 
ing in his copy of the Statutes at Large any act making it an offence 
to desecrate a heathen temple or an idol, writes home for instrue- 
tions. The matter is as puzzling to the Secretary of State as it was 
to the consul. Of course there is nothing in the common law nor in 

which applies to such a case. Treaties with heathen 


vides 


the statutes 
powers, and even 
stipulations. The consuls and ministers who execute these provi- 
sions ought certainly to act under some appearance of law, and not 
entirely according to theirown discretion. How shall this appearance 
of legality be procured ? Shall the Secretary of State draft a code to 
be used by his subordinates? Can Congress enact a system of pro- 
per laws to be administered exclusively in foreign countries with 
whom we miy have entered into such compacts? The whole sub- 
ject is full of difficulties. We remark, in passing, that the doctrine 
we are discussing throws much light upon the vexed question to 
how great an exteut Congress, and especially the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is bound by treaties which call for acts to be done which 
the Constitution provides for doing only by statutes, such as the 
appropriation and payment of money the fixing the rates 
duties upon imports. 

Additional examples are unnecessary. 
trate the nature of someresults 
decision at —results which were probably unforescen, 
which are the direct consequences of positions assumed by the 
Government, and to which it is now committed. These conse- 
quences are not confined to the international law and to the defin- 
ing of international duties; they a necessary and intimate 
ronnection with the constitutional law; they open, in fact, a new 
and wide field for the legislative and administrative functions of 
the General Government. As the falfilment of international duties 
cannot be left to the mere arbitrary and irregular exercise of go- 
vernmental power, the principle must be accepted that, by virtue 
of their control over foreign relations, the President has implied 
authority to do all executive acts, and Congress has implied autho- 
rity to pass all laws necessary to the fullilment of international 
duties, even though such acts and laws may interfere in the most 
direct manner with suljects which are generally within the exclu- 
sive control of the States. To how great an extent this principle 
might be carried, what a vast accession of power it would bring to 
the Gencral Government, every student of constitutional law will 
at once — cive. 
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THE DIAMOND BUBBLE AND ITS BURSTIN 
re great diamond swindle which was ibis in San Francisco on the 
2eth of November, astounded that city of surprises and speculacions 
like an earthquake of which there had been some premonitory rumbles, but 
for the catastrophe of which there were few persons ready. Doubtless the 
fraud was one of the most ingepvious and masterly ever perpetrated £g 
men of intelligence and wealth; it invelved some of the most eminent and 
respectable business meu of Catifornia; it rested upon the report of a mining 
engineer whose character for integrity and knowledge are still unquestioned ; 
its success was partly due to the confidence reposed in two well-known 
New Yorkers; it had attracted the atteution of wealthy men in the leading 


among 
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| silver to the wealth of “the slope.” 
| one thing was certain, that several of the 


| associated in a company, 


| extraordinary promise, 
with the Mohammedan powers, all contain similar | 


| held out of what would be revealed when the compar 
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capitals of Europe; in short, it is a moderate assertion to say that its timely 


exposure has alone prevented the people of California, and doubtless of the 
entire country, from a diamond fever, compared with which the petrolenm 
furor of a few years ago would have been trifling, aud which can enly ‘be 
likened to the Mississippi Scheme and the Sonth Sea Bubble. 


The daily newspapers have given such full rep 


ete "+h relonn A 
ts o] the dovi opments Ct 


this swindie and of the mode in which “it came to grief,” that we may re 
fer to it chiefly as an illustration of the importance to the public ef Gorerr 
mental surveys, and of trained scientific observer knowing enough to cope 
with plausible rascals, and bold enough to go in the face of fallacies 
which are well endorsed and generally accepted. 

The chief points thus far revealed in the history of the fraud are these : 
Ever since midsummer the Pacific breezes have blown furiously with 
diamond rumors; the newspapers far and near have published articles and 
items telling of this and that discovery of diamonds and rubies and of 


other precious stones, which were soon to add as muchas gold and quick- 
Amid many stories which were false, 
shrewdest and richest men in San 
Francisco, with Genera! MeCletlau and Mr. 8. L. M. Barlow of New York, were 
baving the nominal capital of $10,000,000, uncer 
the name of the “San Francisco and New York Mining 
Company.” Their specific object was “ to develop ” 


not 
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its whereabouts: 


and Commercial 
a diamond locality of 
aled to a but the 


now it 


the site of which was 
The public were left to gues: 
here, now there; but the impression was cherished by the newspapers that 
Tndian-ridden Arizona was the new Golconda. Con before its adjourn 
ment passed in hot haste, and under suspicious circumstances, the * Placer 
Mining Act,” Great expectations were 


reve ny 


most select. was 





ress 





cure 
so framed as to cover diamond lands. 

uy should be ready to 
‘ofits. At length, 
Raia Janin, th 


admit the public to a share in the facts and the | 
were so far advanced that the report of Mr. 


matters 


@ mining en- 


gineer to whom reference has been made, was given to the newspapers. It 
} was a guarded paper, based on a very brief reconnoissance of the region, the 
| site of which was still kept secret; and it concluded with these words, which 


of | 


embody both the caution and the emphasis of his whole report: 


“T would say that I consider this a wonderfully rich discovery; an 


d ON 


| that will prove extremely profitable ; that while J did not have tim 
enough to make the investigations which would have answered very impor 
tant questions, [ do not deubt that further prospecting will result in finding 
diamonds over a greater arca than is es yet proved to be diamondifercus ; and 
finally, that I consider any investment at $40 per sha e, OF the rate of 
£4,000,000 for the whole property, a safe and attractive eve.” 


As these facts heecame pubtie, manv shr wd people were still Py eptic al 
| and distrustful, but the common belief was gure that great discoveries had 
been made, and that the knowing ones would soon “realize” a fortune. 
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Other diamond companies were formed, and arrangements were making for 
the disposal of their shares, and for send ‘ing off next spring abundant parties 
of “ prospecters.” No one can foret i how wide would h ave been the ex- 


citement, or how determi 


should have beeu proclaimed as facts 


ned, when the possibilities thi 


he ” 3, ” } 
throughout the 
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land, sustained by some 








of the most 
expert. 


respected capitalists of San Francisco and the report of an able 


Allat once the whole affair collapsed by the sudden appearance upon 
d States Geological Survey of the Fortieth 
rallel, commonly known as Mr. Clarence King’s geclogical party. Certain 
rifling indications led the members of this expedition to surmise that the 
be found a 1 the belt which they have been ex 

¢ during the last few years. “ Feeling,” says Mr. 
marvellous a deposit as the diamond fields must not exist within the official 
limits of the geological survey of the fortieth parallel unknown and un- 
studied, I availed myself of the intimate knowledge Possessed by the gentle- 


meu of my corps, not only of Colorado and Wyoming, but of the trail of 


California Street of the Unit 






reported Golconda might 
King, ‘‘that so 





| every party travelling there, and a was enabled to find the spot without 


” 


difficulty, reaching there November 2 
We have learned {rom private sources that when the diamond rumors 
began to be definite, and the report of the mining engineer made the pros- 
ppear most certain, Mr. King and one of his chie 
-J. T. Gardiner, were far apart from one another, but both of them 
ous, of course, to know whether the diamond Leal ility could be 
their beat. Mr. Gardiner, whose knowledge of th 
recion of the interior in the latitude indicated is ths ut 
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respect to the time and the direction of the prospecting party had leaked 
out; he kuew, for example, that they were only gone twelve days from q 
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certain point. His knowledge of the streams and of the snow-covered ridges 
enabled him to say with a strong degree of assurance that the region must 
be south of the Union Pacific Road, east of the Green River, and probably 
on one of the two peaks marked as Bishop Mountain on the map of the War 
Department. This was his surmise. 

Mr. King, in his turn, was at a distance questioning what geological 
region on his beat would be most likely to bear any were 
found, or to be selected as “ diamondiferous” if a fraud were intended. By 
reasoning quite independent of Mr. Gardiner’s, he was sure that the locality 
The comrades met, and each on his 


diamouds if 


above-mentioned was the most likely. 
own knowledge put his finger on the mysterious and coveted spot. 

Quietly and without consultation, Mr. King set out for the locality, with 
the co-operation of Messrs. Emmons and Wilson, two other members of the 
Fortieth Parallel Expedition. He feund the trail, he saw the indications of 
recent visitors, he looked for precious stones, and behold there were dia- 
monds and rubies—real diamonds and rubies, without the possibility’ of mis- 
take. This was a great achievement to have discovered the region and to 
have found the priceless treasure. His well-trained mind and his habits of 
scientific study, however, suggested caution and further research. It occur- 
red to him that if these gems were here deposited by nature, they would 
sink to the same place in the oarth as other stones of like specific gravity, 
and not lie sprinkled on the surface. But, in fact, the treasures were super- 
ficial. He also noticed that one diamond was found associated with twelve 
or fifteen rubies with a very suspicious or shopkeeper’s regularity, not at all 
like the methods of distribution which nature employs. Both these suspi- 
cious circumstances were confirmed by a careful examination of the region, 
aud the conviction became irresistible that, instead of a treasure, a fraud of 
the most extraordinary character had been discovered. Hastening to San 
Franciseo, Mr. King at once made known, on November 10, to the managers 
of the company his discovery ; but, at their request, he kept it a seeret from 
the public until a re-examination of the locality could be made. Accord- 
ingly, the company’s superintendent, Gen. Colton, the engineer, Mr. Janin, 
and Mr. King, went up again to the still hidden locality. His associates 
were satisfied of the correctness of Mr. King’s examination, and the parties 
all hastened back to San Francisco, and reported to the company. The trus- 
tees at once gave all the chief facts to the public, and the diamond bubble 
burst. 

Doubtless, when the facts respecting the origin of this fraud are all brought 
to light, it will appear that some very knowing adventurers had bought 
up in London and elsewhere a quantity of uncut stones, and “salted” with 
them a region which in some cf its aspects was suggestive of other diamond 
tields—those, for example, in South Africa, ifnot kindred to them. Certainly 
they prepared the scheme with a degree of cunning which might deceive the 
Ty elect. eo 

We have already alluded to the immense service which has been rendered 
to the country by this exposure of Mr. King’s. To appreciate it fully, it 
should be understood that the reports of the number and character of the 
precious stones already gathered by the company indicated a fabulous 
anount of treasure, sufficient even to raise among diamond dealers the en- 
quiry whether the value of diamonds in the world-markets would not be 
seriously impaired. The shares of the company to the amount of ten mil- 
lions were about to be offered to the public. In the wake of this great com- 
pany eighteen other companies, it is said, were about to come before the 
public, each with a capital of a million in shares ef ten dollars cach, 
adapted to the smallest investors. Innumerable other localities in the wil- 
derness wore reported as diamondiferous, and there were clear indica. 
tions that from East and West there would be next spring an exodus to the 
hypothetical Goleondas akin to the great transmigrations which were 
oecasioned by the gold discoveries of California and Australia. Such results 
would be serious enough in the loss of money to those who could ill afford 
it, and in the loss of homes to those who ventured to the mountains, but 
still more serious injury would have come to California by the loss of her 


vi 


credit at home and abroad, aud by the widespread belief, which no amount 
xplanation would have removed, that her best and most credited finan- 
These perils have 


ot ¢ 
ciers could be parties to a eruel and stupendous cheat. 
been fortunately averted by the timely action of Mr. King. 

His ability to expose the fraud is a good leseon in respect to the value of 
Governmental surveys. People have not yet forgotten that last winter in 
was thrown upon the value of this survey of the fertieth par- 
of our legislators wondered whether it would pay. This 
the work of a few days in appearance, the result of several 
yeurs in reality, has more than paid for the cost of the survey. The Govern- 
meut party has surveyed the entire belt of a huncred miles in width between 
the eastern slope of the Sierras and the eastein slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Full particulars have been gathered respecting ita topography. its 
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geology, its mineral deposits, its mining industry, andits vegetation. It was 
this knowledge which made it impossible long to conceal any ‘‘ salted” dia- 
mond field within the boundaries of the survey. Moreover, the trained habits 
of observation which the leader and his assistants in this party had acquired, 
their scientific thoroughness and precision, and tieir sense of respeusibility 
for their work to the Government of the United States, fitted them to inves- 
tigate and discover the truth, however skilfully the fraud was put upper- 
most. Were it not for this Government survey, it would be hard to surmise 
where detection could have come [rom till the lack of dividends alarmed the 
stockholders. 

The superiority of independent Governmental surveys and scientific re- 
searches to the examination of experts, however honest, is also well illus- 
trated by this transaction. Nobody doubts the uprightness or the engineer- 
ing skill of the expert employed by the company, but he weut to “the field” 
with representatives both of buyers and sellers ; they were readily persuaded 
that the findings were testimony enough ; and they hurried him away, as his 
It 
was this necessity of conforming to the requirements of his employers which 
was unfavorable for the expert, and likewise it was the absolute independ- 
euce of the United States geologist which favored his discuvery of the truth. 

One of the most respectable journals of San Francisco, the Evening Bul- 
letin, brings the lesson home in the following excellent advice : 





first report says, before he had time to make a thorough investigation. 


“These facts sharply emphasize the practical value, in the ordinary busi- 
ness of society, of scicutific education and research. Had the rich men of this 
city had any respect for or knowledge of science, they would hayé employed 
acompetent geologist at first, and have insisted upon his making his own tests, 
in his own time and way, thereby saving themselves the humiliation and loss 
they have now to suffer. Mr. King, while acting strictiy as a Government 
officer, and upon the suggestion of his own sense of duty, has done the public 
«a memorable service, the mere statement of which carries with it all the 
praise a man like him can desire, as it is the on'y reward he will receive. 
We recall in this connection the fact that Professor Whitney, of the State 
Geological Survey, with whom Mr. King once served some years ago, saved 
California from the disgrace and loss of a wild speculation in petroleam 
lands, by steadily adhering to the plain geological reasons for his belief that 
oil-wells could not be found where they were said by schemers to exist. 
Ifere are two conspicuous examples of the value of science as a protection 
against ignorant speculation. These public surveys ‘pay’ in more senses 
than one, aud evew those who care nothing for wider and fuller knowledge 
for its own sake, must hereafter admit that Government expends no money 
more wisely and usefully. If our wealthy men would as readily learn to be 
less speculative in their enterprises and more helpful of legitimate under- 
takings which build up a community on the solid basis of productive and 
diversified industry, the lesson of the great diamond swindle would be worth 
far more than it has cost in gold and damaged prestige.” 


OPENING OF 


CONGRESS. 
WASHINGTON, December &, 1872. 
‘THE first week of the session of Congress is over. What it will bring 
forth in three months of labor it is too early to predict. But one 
thing is clear already, ‘‘ the era of good feeling” has not been entered npon 
yet. Those in command of the Administration party have decided 
otherwise. The House of Representatives opened propitiously. Whatever 
we may think of General Banks’s personal merits, the refusal of the House 
to accept his resignation as Chairman of the Committee on Forcign Re- 
lations showed at least a disposition on the part of a strong minority 
of the Republican members to be tolerant in their treatment of the 
‘‘apostates,” aud that minority includes some of the leading men in that 
body. But that is not a new thing. It is well known that several Repub- 
licans of prominence in the House sympathized at heart with the “Liberal 
movement” before the disaster at Cincinnati; that they would have sup- 
ported such a man as Charles Francis Adams for the Presidency ; and that 
only the nomination of Mr. Greeley drove them back iuto the regular Re- 
publican organization. Such men do not interpret the victory of General 
Grant as a condemnation of the ideas and purposes which gave the original 
impulse to the insurrectionary movement; and they do not, therefore, look 
upon the offenders as fit suijects for summary execution. But this class of 
tepublicans, however influential in the popular branch of Congress, do not 
control the “party machine.” ‘Their orthodoxy is again becoming sus- 
pected; their “soundness” is doubtful; and we hear loud cries for a Re- 
publican “leader” in the House, for a ‘Great Commoncr,” like the late 
Thad. Stevens, who will crack the party whip with sleepless vigilance over 
the whole flock, and wield the tomahawk without mercy. But the Great 
Commoner’s mantle does not seem to have descended upon anybody’s 
shoulders yet, although there is no lack of aspirants for that position, 
such as General Butler, and Mr. Maynard of Tennessee, and some lesser 
lights ambitious of power. A struggle for the mastership in the House is 
not unlikely to come between intoleraut partisanship and a more liberal 
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tendency; but, as that body is now constituted, the chances will be in favor 
of the latter, whatever way the Administration may throw its iufluence. 


The preponderance of talent ond integrity is so great on that side that 
the result cannot be very doubtful. 

But in the Senate that struggle is already decided. In the Rep 
caucus, called for the purpose of reorganiz the committees, a few fecbh 
voices, such as Mr. Wilson's, nade themselves beard in favor of reconcilia- 
tion and good feeling. That, of course, was useless, for the party magnat 


insist that party discipline shall not be trifled with. They 
strictly adhere, as a supreme rule of action, to the time-honored principle 
that “ deserters must be shot.” 
the sentence was quite curious. 


of the Senate 


The manner in which they tried to execute 

First, the circular calling the Republican 
caucus was s@ framed as to invite only those senators who had supported 
the platform and candidates of the Philadelphia Convention. This cireular 
was also sent to the Liberal Republicans who had supported Greeley, thus 
pointedly inviting them to stay away. Had the circular not been sent to 
them at all, it would have answered all practical purposes as well. But it 
was probably considered a sharper thing to let them knew in due form that 
their company was not desired. Then the caucus appointed the committees, 
dropping the names of all the Liberals from the positions formerly held by 
them. ‘Then a note was addressed to the Democrats, informing them of the 
vacancies left on the committees for the Opposition, and inviting them, in 
filling those vacancies, to provide for themselves and also for Messrs. Sum- 
ner, Trumbull, Tipton, Schurz, Hamilton of Texas, Rice, and Fenton. On 
the most important committees only one place was left vacant, so that cither 
the representative ofthe Democrats or the Liberals would be excluded. The 
design was evidently not only to deprive the seven gentlemen above-named 
of their former places on the committees, and thus to impair their influence 
in the Senate, but to hand them ostentatiously over to the Democratic 
party. Thus was not only every possibility of a friendly understanding 
with the Liberals destroyed, but the recognition of a third, independent 
element was studiously avoided, and the Liberals were to be driven into the 
Democratic organization. 

This design, however, was not entirely successful. Mr. Casserly, in a 
very handsome mauner, gave up his place on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to Mr. Schurz, and the latter addressed a letter to Mr. Thurman, in 
which he declared his unwillingness to serve on any committee as a repre- 
sentative of the Democratic party, and his determination to maintain an en- 
tirely independent position. It is understood that his views are shared by 
all the “ Liberal” members of the Senate, except perhaps Mr. Rice, rho 
jis said to have shown some inclination to identify himself with the Demoe- 
erats. The letter of Mr. Schurz seems to be well received by the sensible 
men of both parties, but the Republican managers iu the Senate give out 
that they will treat bim and his associates as Democrats whatever course 
they may take. That is what Mr. Conkling calls “purifying the Republican 
party.” 

Thus it may be said that in spite of the conciliatory disposition shown 
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by a number of Republicans in the House oi Representatives, the “era of | 


good feeling” has for the present been postponed, especially as, according 
to current report, the refusal of the House to accept Mr. Banks’s resignation 
has met with little favor at the White House. We must expect to see Mor- 
ton, Conkling, Chandler, and Cameron continue to carry things in the 
Senate with as high a hand as they did before, for even Cameron does not 
seem to have suffered from the apparent snubbing he received in the Phila- 
delphia postmaster case. In fact, I have it on very good authority that the 
statement contained in a letter which appeared in the Nation of November 
23 is true: Mr. Fairman, the newly-appointed Postmaster, was really Mr. 
Cameron’s candidate, while the latter ostensibly advocated the appointment 
of Mr. Truman in order to please a certain sct of Penusylvania politicians. 
Mr. Cameron is known here to have resorted to such tricks before, aud he 
can now afford a chuckle about the snubbing story when he has bis post- 
master at Philadelphia, and his influence at she White House as well as in 
the Sevate unimpaired. It is, therefore, doubtful whether Mr. Cameron 
will join in the threatened attack on the President's civil-service regulations. 
But Senators Logan and Carpenter are in earnest in their opposition to all 
the proposed modes of civil-service reform, and they will avail themselves 
of the first opportunity to open the assault, while General Butler will do the 
same in the House. This assault, however, will probably not be suecessiul, 
provided the President himself does not permit himself to appear in an 
uncertain light. There are, indeed, but few Republicans in Congress who 
will defend any civil-service reform measure with sincerity and zeal, but the 
average Administration man will not be inclined to thwart the President's 
wishes in this matter, and the Liberals may be counted upon to fillthe gaps. 


The Democrats in Congress are in a disturbed state of mimd. There are 
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but few who do not secretly recognize the fact that the last Prosident 
clection has virtually broken up the Democratic party, and that an erganiza- 








tion so completely shattered cannot beceme a great 


em, especially the younger men, in the House of | esentatiy \ 
the wish to s disapp 50 as to ; 
choo new a tion T) ( | hay 
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ing the Democratic party. What even the most enlightened leaders se 


to Jack is the courage to begin what they see must eventually | e 
older chiefs are particularly anxious not to commit themselves. They are 
still dreaming of the possibility of preserving tor the'r own benetit the political 
capital they have invested in the old organization. They are unwi ti 
give up their commanding positions, even if they command not! \ 
shadow; they fear to be robbed of a prestige whieh gives them no 1 
power. There are several worthy and honorable men among them who 
might still do the country some service, and it would bea pity if they should 
passively permit the coming flood to pass over them tead of saving 
themselves by attempting to direct it. But the idea that the y eX new 
of the old Democratic organization as such serves to giy to th 
worst influences governing the party in power is steadily gaining ; nd, 
and the Liberals ean do much to promote the disintegra tendenes 
discouraging the hope, still here and there cherished in D irters 
that they may permit themselves to be driven as reinforcements into the 
Democratic ranks. As to the development of new forma hall pre 
bably have to wait for the next Congress. 
THE DEYEAT OF THIERS. 
Paris, November 22, 1272 
since the return of the Chamber. La \ 


| IAD not been to Versailles 
day morning a Deputy teld me, “ You had better come to-day ; we 
shall have a stormy day.” Sol weut. The rain was falling in to 


the city of magniticent avenues 


for acab at the station, as there are perhaps only fiity cabs for 720d 

He opened the fire in the Chamber; he made what is « 

pellation on Gambetta’s speech at Grenoble Gambetta i ; 
Right and the authority of the National Assembly, 1 h, alter the late 
events, is the only legal power remaining France ; had pronounced 
on his own authority the dissoluatic t! C] { ciore 
guilty of high treason ; he wasa rebel. The General, y thty vears 
old, is still erect. and his voice though weak is full of rye ] trle is 
pure, and he prides himself upon his scholarship. Speaking of the Gambetta 
men, he called them coquins, and the President interrupted him and re- 


Changarnier bowed and said 


- at tats - 
ad Whien best repres¢ 1 ted 


marked that the word was not parliamentary. 
that he thought the 
the thought, and he preferred his 
(patois) of the Radical school. The Minister of the Int 
°; he had 
Government could not be held responsi 
but he proved it like a third-class lawyer, and the House could hardly be 
blamed for refusing to give him much attention. After him, the Duc de 
Broglie, one of the leaders of that faction which is called the Right Centre 
The question 
was not so much political as social. M. Gambetta had announced the domi 
nation of a new social stratum, and pronounced the condemuation of the old 
society. Now. what did a new social stratum mean in a country which en 
joyed universal suffrage, equal riguts, laws founded on the most absolute 


Did the obscure gentlemen who signed the decrees of the Com- 


mest correct word was the ¥ 


own old-fashioned French to the sl ug 


rior made a very 
that the 


ile for the opinions of a Deputy ; 


fecble answer to Changarnier 10 diffeulty in showing 
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and which is chiefiy composed of Orleanists, said a few words: 


equality ? 
mune, and who, even after so many crimes, were still obscnre, though they 
tried to write their names on the pages of history with blood and fire— 
did these gentlemen represent the new social stratum? 
have M. Gambetta’s answer to this question. But Gambetta was silent; 
he was sitting in his usual place, spread like a lion with his long and curly 
hair, and looking insolently at the Duke with his Cyclopean eye. The Duke 
then asked M. Thiers to condescend to repeat before the country what he had 
said of the Grenoble speech before a committee. 
declared that the political and social doctrines of Gambetta were bad, very 
bad; but a committee was a very close audience; he begged M. Thiers to 
make a declaration to the Chamber and to France. 

M. Thiers was present, though it would have been much better had he 
remained at the Presidency; he slowly ascended the tribune, and drank ag 
usual a giase of black coffec ; he looked sullen, angry, and impatient. “The 


The Duke wished to 


To this committee he had 
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declaration you ask me to make, I will not make. 1 will not say a single 


word. I will not allow you or anybody to drag me here like a criminal, and 
to extort from me declarations and professions of faith, You know my 
opinion This stion is a mere pretext. You dare not stab me directly, 
and you try to do it indirectly. C » down, and let us fight at once the 
po i tion. Are you ready to take the government from my hands? 
Can you i more energetic, a more definite government?” Sv he con- 
t l, and ey word fell like a hammer on the Assembly. 

[ have witnessed the most dramatic scenes at Bordeaux and at Versailles, 


but. I never saw anything like the sitting of the 13th of November. Thiers 
in his message had crossed the Rubicon, he had been named Chief of the Ex- 
ecutive and President according to the Rivet proposition, on the distinct 
understanding that the form of government should be reserved. The goy- 
ernment was called a republic, as there was no king; but the constitaent 
rights of the Chamber were solemnly recognized, which meant that the Cham- 
ber was still free to iustitute a republic or monarchy. In his message, M. 
Thiers had made a parliamentary coup d'état; he had said that the Republic 
had become the legal government of the country, and that every attempt to 
build up another government was revolutionary. The majority of the Cham- 
ber, which is divided when it comes to the choice of a dynasty, is not divided 
when the dynasty is out of question. The message of the President was a 
declaration of war to this majority. It was decided that au address should 
be made in answer toit. The leaders of the majority bad no wish to up- 
set M. Thiers, they only hoped to find the means to keep the statu quo and 
to imprison M. Thiers in the limits of the compact which had been made 


between him and the Assembly. But M. Thiers no longer considers himself 


as the delegate of the House. He spoke haughtily of his services. “ Who 
; there to sign the peace when I offered to sign it? Who bombarded 


wa 
Paris and took it by force?” The Chamber became very angry when these 
imprudent words were pronounced. It remembered that M. Thiers had 
abandoned Paris on the 18th of March; that he had sent the order to evacuate 


all the forts, and even Mont Valérien; that for three weeks he nego- 
tiated with the Commune. Had the Assembly nothing to do with the peace, 


with the defeat of the Commune, with the reorganization of the army? 
Thiers spoke very much ir the tone of young Bonaparte. It ‘was really dis- 
tressing to see, under the present sad circumstances of France, this old man, 
as pale as a ghost, with his face, as the Latin poet says, “ jam pallida morte 
futura,” scolding, threatening, tormenting a French Chamber, which was 
elected in the hour of peril, and which contains the most reputable citizens 


of France. 


The friends as well as the enemies of M. Thiers were almost in 
despair. The Prussian ambassador, Baron von <Arnim, Prince Orloff, 
the Russian ambassador, next to whom I sat,{ looked down upon 


this painful scene with feelings of pity and contempt. In vain did the 
Due de Broglie ascend again the tribune and protest that he had no inten- 
tion of opening a political war, of upsetting the President; personally, he 
was inclined to accept all the constitutional modifications which would be 
agreeable to M. Thiers. He only desired him to show publicly that he had 
nothing to do with the Radicals, and that he did not desire their alliance. 
General Changarnier followed him; he appeared like the toreador who comes 
alone with a fine steel sword and places himself before the infuriated bull. 
He was even nearer than M. Thiers to the awful moment when every man 
must give to the Supreme Judge an account of the use of his liberty and of 
his faculties; he was not animated by a servile ambition. I watched the 
President at this moment, and I think I could perceive that this time the 
sword had entered his breast. Changarnier went on and said that, old as he 
was, he was always ready to fight the cause of order and of loyalty. At this 
moment the House looked like a rolling sea; both sides stood in array. 
we 2 
Thiers from this moment felt vanquished. He retired before Changarnier’s 
bold attack. He ascended the tribune slowly, and began a rambling speech, 
long and diffuse statement; he went so far as to condemn in words the 
speech of Gambetta, though an hour before he seemed determined to be 
silent on this peint. The Chamber breathed more freely after this condem- 
nation; the majority had triumphed, but did not wish to push its triumph 
too far. Two hours were spent in the wildest confusion; various furmulas 
were tried which embodied at the same time an expression of eonfidence in 
the Government and the condemhation of Gambetta. One was finally carried 
by a small majority—and it was ail over. Thiers returned to the Presidency, 
complaining of the ingratitude of the Chamber. How could he go on with 
such a contemptible majority ? Neariy three hundred deputies had abstained. 
Ever sinee, he has remained in his tent, like young Achilles; he receives 
the messengers of Agamemnon, but he says he cannot resume his duties 
till bi pleced on a firmer ground. His friends go wildly about 
with constitutional s<chyres in their hand. They say that M. Thiers must 


“This,” said a Russian neighbor to me, “is civil war on the stage. 
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be named President for four years; that in tais case he will have a respon- 
sible Cabinet, he will no longer go to the Chamber and compromise in daily 
struggles the dignity of the executive; they claim, however, his right to go 
aud defend at the second reading the bills defeated after the first. The 
monarchists are trying to find the elements of a new provisional govern- 
ment in case Thiers cannot be brought back to the Chamber; some mention 
Marshal MacMahon, some the Duc d’Aumale, some both. So long as the 
Comte de Chambord and the Comte de Paris disagree, they dream of a 
duumvirate, or a triumvirate, of a Consul, of a Protector or Lientenant- 
General, Meanwhile, Germany is discontented, and it is rumored that Bis- 
marek will no longer accept any guarantee for the payment of the fifth 
milliard, and that France will in consequence remain occupied till March, 
1274. 

The situation, as you see, is as dark, as painfal, as it was on the eve of 
the Commune. The Radieal party alone feels elated. Gambetta, who once 
organized, in the words of a Republican, the dictatorship of incapacity and 
of defeat, is the only gainer; he never said a word while the two sides of 
the Assembly were fighting, like gladiators, over his name. He laughed 
and smiled, and looked calmly onthe scene. His party numbers only 130 men 
in the Chamber; but the divisions of the Conservatives are so profound that 
he feels that this minority has the game in its hands. He has been a tool in 
Thiers’s hands, but Thiers is now a tool in his hands. In this deplorable 
confusion, nobody seems to think of France; her will is ignored, her sove- 
reiguty is despised. It is impossible to know accurately where she wishes to 
go. She seemed contented with the government of Thiers as long as he 
preserved order and seemed an arbiter of parties. But now he has placed 
himself at the head of a party, and of the party which has the minority in the 
House. 

Some compromise will probably be made for the present, but Thiers has 
lost something of his prestige as well as the majority. He has not shown 
the temper of a Washington; he has appeared more like an old Tiberius 
scolding his frightened Senate. His rule is a personal rule ; his republic a 
personal republic. To many this is a surprise and a disappointment ; it will 
not be for those who have read carefully the historical works of M. Thiers. 
He has always worshipped force ; his criticism of the Terrorists and of Na- 
poleon is only the shell of an instinctive admiration. Old as he is now, he 
may in a moment of disgust and of discouragement give up the political 
game ; if he was younger, he weuld, without any hesitation, try to play the 
part of a Cesar or a Napoleon. 


ELSASS SSBURG, AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


, STRAS 
SrrassBpurG, November 12, 1372. 
goer the Ist of October the political and social atmosphere of the new 
 Reichslande has changed considerably, and certainly not for the worse. 
There was a certaiu sultriness in the air which rested upon all minds; now, 
after all those are gone who have voted (optirt) for France, everybody 
breathes more freely. The Alsatians are as yet very far from being enthu- 
siastic Germans, but they, as well as the unwelcome newcomers, begin to 
feel as if everything was fast settling down into a normal condition, and 
this is, of course, the best proof of our actually making headway towards 
such a condition. The aristocracy—i.e., the rich manufacturers and mer- 
chants, the gens de lettres, etc.—still keep aloof, and, undoubtedly, many a 
year will pass by ere there is any social intercourse whatever between them 
and the Germans in the higher walks of life. But even they already begin 
to bend under the high pressure of interest. It is a noteworthy fact that 
the merchants have at last consented to communicate with the railroad ad- 
ministration in regard to the defects under which, from various reasous, the 
railroad service has been laboring, to the great detriment of all persons re- 
ceiving and forwarding goods. Their advice and assistance had been long 
ago solicited, but thus far the only answer was angry declamation. A still 
better token of the approach of an era of better—if not of good—fecling is 
the all but general participation in the elections of local governments. In 
the beginning, the same parole had been given out as in Italy by the irrecon- 
cilable clergy. Now, however, the very men who so zealously preached a 
dignified and absolute isolation from the *‘ modern savages in uncouth attire ” 
—as the Evénement recently called the Germans—have exerted their influ- 


| ence to the utmost to bring the voters in full numbers to the polls; and 


honor and thanks to them that they have done it. Not many things will do 
so much towards reconciling the Alsatians to their fate as the local self- 
government which they may enjoy under German rale. Even Germany is 
in this respect far behind America, but it can nevertheless well serve as a 
model for republican as well as imperial France. The Alsatians will be 
quick to appreciate that, for they never relished the imperial Providence 
which, in its over-solicitude for the welfare of the sovereign people. even 
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brought the parish funds to Paris and prescribed how many poor children 
were to he almitted to the parish schools free of charge. The danger was 
that the rich and influential men, whose personal interest in these and simi- 
Jar questions is comparatively small, would be carried away by their hatred 
of Germany and the Germans, not stopping to weigh conscientiously the in- 
terests of their fellow-sufferers who belong to the class of common mortals. 
The latter are mostly of a good-natured disposition, and, what is at present 
of still greater value, most excellent reckoners. Their pockets have, upon 
the whole, not suffered by the change of government, and the consequence 
is that, with a little politeness and tact, nothing is easier than to be on satis- 
factory terms with them. 

It is true that the subordinate Government officials often lack this po- 
liteness and tact, and therefore frequently cause the old heartburniugs to 
break forth anew. This is universally acknowledged by the Germans them- 
selves. On the other hand, the Alsatiaus freely admit that they are met by 
the higher officials in a truly liberal spirit ; especially the Ober-Priisident yon 
Moeller stands very high in the public estimation. Along with this, however, 
it is also admitted that it is not ill-will which annoys them in the case of the 
subordinate officials, who cannot be made to understand that here the task is 
not only to govern with a firm hand, but also to win hearts. Although the 
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there is a {nrnished room to let. Rats and mice—Strassburg can boast of 
inl 
i 


really appalling numbers of all sorts of common house vermiu— 


obliged to give up their old haunts because the garrets liad to be fixed up 
for the young men who want to lay in theirstock of learning where a Goethe 


found ample nourishment for his vast mind 
has proved a powerful magnet. Nearly 50 students 


This reputation of diligence 


left at the end of the 


last semester, so that 170 were the stock to begin the new one wit), aud ne 
little anxiety was felt about the tate of the university Now, however, 


already 214 new students have been inscribed, one more than the whole 


number of the last semester. It is to be imagined that the professors 


t 


| now numbering 67, and the list is not yet quite complete, are in high glee. 


| everything has to be egeated anew. 


The students also are full ot enthusiasm, and the beginning bids fair even to 
excel the first semester in zealous and earnest work. 

Many difficuities are, of course, still to be conquered, because almost 
One great drawback, for instance, is the 


lack of a university building. The lectures of the philosophical faculty 


| delivered in the castle, and the professors of law lecture in the academy 


There are, however, many lectures which it is equally important forstudents 


| of both faculties to atteud, but they often have to forego the one or the 


reasoning of the mass of the people is not of a kind to make them always | 


keep in mind this logical conclusion, yet they are so far conscious of it that 
a private German gentleman or lady has hardly ever to suffer from the ill- 
humor caused by the blunders of minor officials. Even on Friday, the great 
marketing day of the week, the ladies are not exposed to any insults, though 
les dames des halles of Strassburg are not renowned for over-politeness, and 
although the fairer sex is, upon the whole, more ready to give vent to the 
bitter feelings still lingering in their bosoms. The refusal of a furniture 
wagon by the wife of a livery-stable keeper, although half a dozen of the 
desired vehicles were stauding in the yard, has been the only exhibition of 
ill-will which has come under the personal observation of your correspondent. 
Even the sworn enemies of Germany—for not all of them have shaken the 
dust from their feet—have grown tired of demonstrations. Here and there 
one still meets with a Vive la France! A bas Allemagne ! written with char- 
coal on a fence, but nobody takes the trouble to wipe it off. Some boys 
still indulge in the pleasure of wearing ribbons of the French colors, but no 
one stops to look at them. In the show-windows of a certain book-store is 
still to be seen a picture representing a broken-hearted French family just 
about to leave “home, sweet home,” to suffer hunger in France rather than 
enjoy plenty in Germany, but it does not attract the attention of the pas- 
ser-by more than any other picture. If it were not for the universal bon 
jour and bon soir, the white-pointed nightcap on some mau’s head, peeping 
out of a window, and a few similar things, one could walk for an hour or 
more through the streets without becoming aware of being iu a city which 
has been under French rule for nearly two centuries. Only in some of the 
principal stores French is habitually spoken, aud everywhere the German 
customer is treated just as politely as the Alsatian. 

The Germans, aithough not rich, consume much and pay promptly, and 


that certainly goes very far in accounting for the rapid change of public 
opinion in this city, at least so far as it manifests itself on the streets. To 





the Imperial Government the credit is due of having used this powerful lever | 


without regard to the proverbial Prussian stinginess. Not only has it paid 
promptly and liberally all those whose property had been damaged or de- 
stroyed during the siege—except, of course, those who have emigrated to 
France—but it has also taken care to bring money into the country in an in- 
direct aud lasting manner. Foremost in this respect stands the new univer- 
sity, although established for other and more important reasons. 


At first | 


the citizens were auything but delighted at the prospect of getting beside the | 


army of helmets an army of many-colored caps. Their imagination painted 
. the German student as a kind of semi-barbarian, contiunally full to overflow- 
ing with beer, and fighting a duel about every other day, to which was also 
added the grisette of the French student. The consequence was that it was 
found extremely difficult to procure lodgings of any kind for the students, 
although their whole number was in the first semester but 213. Now, it is 
not to be denied that there are students, and a good many too, of the above 
description at the old universities, excepting always the grisettes, who 
are an unkvown institution even among the students of Berlin. This class, 
however, had nothing to expect in Strassburg, and so it was not represented 
atalk About a week ago the new rector—Professor De Bary, one of the 
very first among living botanists—was solemnly installed. In his inaugural 
address he mentioned as the most characteristic feature of the last semester 
that it had been a diligent one, among the students as well as among the 
professors. This is the truth, and it has had its good effects. There is no 
onger avy trouble about lodgings; the student is a weleome guest wherever 


; 


other because it is 4 quarter of an hour's walk from one building to t 
other. Another weak point is the library. Whenever this sabject is 
touched, there is not a professor whose face does not at onee grow 
at least an inch longer. Every one insists that his department 
deficient than any other. But there is no question whatever that 
the poor professor of the history and constitutional law of the 
United States is worse off than all the rest. The Americana do not 
quite fill three shelves, each about two feet long. Tt makes one's heart 


bleed to look at this vast emptiness, dotted only here and there with a 
dry reed, which even the least-spoiled reading cattle could hard!y be made 
to swallow. 
not number more than a dozen. 

can committee are an ample guarantee that we shall some time get som 
thing that will not have to shun comparison with the splendid gifts of 
land; but we want to commence working at once, and t 
own means to the very utmost, yet they are very insuficient. We are not 
ashamed to beg, for we don’t beg for the furtherance of Germaa science; we 
beg in the interest of the whole civilized world, whose ends and aims we want 


There are some books worth having, but they certainly do 


The names of the gentlemen on the Ameri 


to serve in common with the whole republic of students with whatever 
ability we may possess. 


Correspondence. 
“THE WRECK OF THE METIS.” 
To THE EprTror OF THK NATION: 

Str: The communication admitted to your columns last week, filled with 
reproaches for alleged unjust neglect of the gallant men who launched their 
boat for the relief of the shipwrecked on the Metis, is itself so unjust to 
them ané to others as to call for correction. 
three out of the five whose courage and humanity it proposes to commem 
orate. Their names were Eugene S. Nash, Willam Nash, and Edwin Nash. 
It even mistakes the number—seven, instead of five, on the boat ; it 


It unjustly neglects to name 


18 Also 
mistaken in regard to the case which it specially mentions, in stating that 
“the boy was rubbed back to life” on board the boat. He was brought 
back to life by eare and warmth on board the Moccasin, the presence of 
which is so slightingly referred to. It gives no credit to the second engin 
eer, who, haviug assisted the boy when exhausted on the skylight, saved him 
from being leit for dead, as be apparently was, urging the boatmen, when 
that not unnatural proposition was?made, “‘to give the boy his chance,” 
which indeed they readily did. The name of the engineer was Edward D. 
Doane, whose deserts have been and are acknowledged by the parties inter- 
ested, in forms satisfactory at least to him. 

This letter also does injustice to the modesty of these gallant men, for 
their modesty since has beeu akin to their heroism during those fearful 
hours. Two of them upon application immediately afterwards refused for a 
long time to give even their names, and utterly rejected the idea of pecuni- 
ary compensation. One has most reluctantly received, in addition to other 
acknowledgments, a sum of money. 
a willingness to receive any. 

Their services were counmemorated in the papers of the day; not ade- 
quately, but more fully than by “ Viator.” Justice has not been done 
them. What would be justice to them? Has our censor even done them 
justice? These complaints, untrue certainly in part, probably in much, 
come not from them. The epithets, “cruel injustice,” “shocking,” “in- 


Another in writiug strongly disclaims 
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haman,” “disgrace,” applied so lavishly to the “Steamboat Company, the 
local authorities, the general public,” as well as to “the ungrateful and 
eed creatures Whom Harvey and Gavitt with their companions saved,” 
t ro ® Dev s,” “the landlords of the Watch Hill hotels,” 
t of the lost jeweller, come ret from 
( ) { l frail boat on that ste riny sea, but from one 
, With truth probably, “a mere bystande 
= t ven oecas however, to record in this journal, 
leader of public opinion, public honer, and publie 
i eri they have been in less durable memorials), the names of 
ix | —Ji D. Harvey, Courtland Gavitt, William Nash, Eugeve S. Nash, 
ha Vash, and Edward D. Doane—whose courage, humanity, and modesty 
are most wogthy of commemoration. B. 
NATIONAL REFORMS. ° 
To Tur EDITOR OF THE NATION : 
‘ Your article upon private-bill legislation touches a point of the 
deepest iuterest for the future of our Government and country. Ido not be- 


that the members of the British Parliament are any more public-spirit- 


ed than our members of Congress, or any more disposed to sacrifice their 
p te interest for the general advantage, although I quite agree with you 
that their legislative system has been improving for the last thirty years, 
while ours has been growing “ weaker and worse”; and that they have 


effected national reforms involving great sacrifices on tl 


sand more under the domination of private inte- 


ie part of Parliament, 
while we are falling mor 
rests. 

All the reforms you mention, and many others of at least equai importance 
in England, have been accomplished in one way. First, individuals becom 
ing deeply impressed with some public grievance set themselves to arouse 


ha 


Lik 


pub 


and who a 





li ou. As this gathers strengih, the ministry, acting for the nation, 
e always seeking such methods of advancing their reputation and 
t, get together all the information upon it, strip it 


ile, formulate and reduce it to definite shape, and 


ec opin 


ubjec 
ol tical 
then bring in a bill to Parliament. The opposition, which again naturally 


fall! 


power, take up the 
all that impra 


under leadership, attacks and criticises it, and aims to defeat the minis- 


very possible way. The conflict which thus arises gives new strength 
| 


to public sentiment, adding the powerful element of personal enthusiasm. 
Thus the name of Sir Robert Peel is indissoludly associated with the repeal 
of the corn-'aws and the Bank Act of 1-44; that of Earl Grey with Catholic 
Emancipation; that of Mr. Gladstone with the Irish Church and Land Bills 
and the Geneva Arbitration, and so of innumerable other instanees. And 
t the hosti erests in Parliament, finding the question reduced to defi- 
nite shape, which they eannot evade by bringing in a dozen other bills, ail 
pre ndipg to aim at the same object, and being redueed to a simple yes or 
no, with the whole weight of public opinion on the other side, are forced, 
nolens volens, to vield. 

Now turn to our Congress. There is no man in it who represents or is 
authorized to speak for the nation. Every member represents a district, and 
they are all on an equal footing. Ten, fifty, or a hundred of them may briug 
in separate bills on the same subject. As a matter of necessity, things are 
u'! referred to the conmmittees, which form the most complete wet blanket 
upon ail national legislation. These committees sit in secret, are composed 
chiefly of men who have a special interest in the subject with which they 
deal, and who have absolute power to stifle any movement whieh does not 
suit their views. Even if the House orders them to bring in a bill, it is per- 
fuct'y easy to kill it by quietly introducing some clause which shall rouse 


tility of members. 


n 


Calling upon publie sentiment with us, therefore, is like stripping an 
of its generals and telling the rank and fil t win a battle 


army ofits g » that they m 
by their combined efforts, and that, too, when the enemy, private in 
is thoroughly organized and drilled. Mr. Forster, the English member of 
rliament, told his constituents in a recent speech that the mass of the 


terest, 


people have far more need of a strong and resolute government than any 


pecial c! »s, and this is still more true here. In England, the constitu- 
ency is limited, and can watch its interests more closely ; and, moreover, as 
the ministry is practically elected by Parliament, they are much less directly 

nonsible to the people. Universal suffrage makes a people like an army 
of peasant , utterly helpless if left to their own efforts. If we want national 
legislation, we must have national representatiyes in Congress. It is ab- 
surd to charge our failures to universal suffrage while we give the latter 
10 chance at all to make itself felt. 

G. B. 
is 8: oN, December 7, 1872 
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| the land they occupy. 
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| ean do this and yet keep within the letter of the law. 
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THE MORAL OF IT. 


To tne EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: [have read with sad satisfaction on artiele, entitled “The Fate of 
an Historie Edifice,” published in your journal of last week. You Lave given 


to the indignation that 


Boston, and in the adjoining towns which make it their centre. 
the 
41 7Y 


nh ter 


worthy voic the desecration of the Old South Church 
has excited in 
But as the ot Nation are by no means confined to t 


pages he presenta- 


tion of current events emotional aspects, I ctfer a few paragraphs 
from another point of view. 
tify your own apt quotation by eloquently showing “ the pity of it.” 
cannot afford to neglect the moral of it. 

I was glad to see that you gave the Old South trustees the benefit of 
their own announcement, that although they have “ no veneration for walls, 
they do revere Christ their Lord.” For if this latter reverence were at all 
discernible in their corporate action, it might be plausibly argued that wo 
had some compensation for their lack of sentiment in the abundant piety 
But are we able to find consolation in this reflection ? 
If there is a sin of this present time which the Christian Church should treat 
with uncompromising severity, it is the headlong hurry to be rich that, keep- 
ing within the letter of the law, violates the spirit of equity thet was Ze- 
signed to animate it. The difference between Jus and Lex is undoubtedly 
one that a pretty large class of our countrymen do not think it worth their 
while to recognize. But the distinction cannot be ignored with impunity 
by Christian professors. Lord Bacon gives a sharp opinion upon the deserts 
of those “ who elude and circumvent the meaning of a law by captiousness 
and craft.” And where this is done by persons occupying a position of 
sacred responsibility, it may furnish a worse example than the breaking of a 
positive edict, for which the courts provide a remedy for all aggrieved. You 
probably know that a few of us, who have given some study to the labor 
question, believe that the just complaint of the workingman arises from the 
burdens laid upon him by our State and national systems of indirect taxation. 
We believe that Adam Smith’s sound maxim, that all subjects should pay 
according to their abilities, has been set at naught by the igiorance or negli- 
gence of American politicians. General laws have permitted corporations 
to levy taxes at discretion, and this has been done so adroitly that it will be 
some time before our busy masses can be made to see it, and provide a re- 
medy. But the day approaches when they will see it. The straggle of the 
people with corporate powers entrenched behind bad legislation will give 
historical interest to the remainder of the preseut century. In that contest, 
it may reasonably be asked that those professing church-membership should 
lend a passive influence to the weaker side. It is not impertinent to con- 
sider upon which side these Old South trustees, who “revere Christ their 
Lord,” have chosen to place themselves. 

It is well known that our statutes exempt from all taxation churches and 
In other words, our legislators deerce that taxes due 
to the State for protection of ecclesiastical property shall be annually 
assessed upon the mass of the people. They decree that whatever annoy- 
ance may come to the community through this dwarfing of the capabilities 
of land by factitious distinctions among its holders, must be patiently borue. 
I here make no comment upon the wisdom of such legislation. I ask atten- 
tion to the end it was designed to serve. It is obvious that this great privi- 
lege was accorded to church members solely that they might remain undis- 
turbed in a familiar house of worship which their sentiments were supposed 
to have hallowed. I defy any one to show that this favor was designed to 
euable a seet to acquire great wealth by taking it without compensation 
from the only source of wealth—the labor cf the people. It was never 
designed to compel our busy workers with brain and muscle to pay their 
hard-earned money to propagate the opinions or gratify the pride of some 
sect with whose views of religious truth only a small minority might sym- 
pathize. It was never supposed that the taxes annually assessed upon the 
people to spare the sentiment of church members, would be massed into an 
enormous fund to lavish ecclesiastical luxuries upon a sect or congregation. 
Now, undoubtedly the trustees of the Old South ean appropriate to their pri- 
vate sectarian uses these annual gifts of the people for a specific object. They 
““T cannot find it; 
she unanswerable reply of one of Shakespear.’s 
izens of Venice. 
” the Head 


In commenting upon this vandalism, you jus- 
Wo 


” 


is 


sa it 


+ 
L 


’tis not in the bond,” was 
characters to the remoustrances of certain sentimental ei 


But then the personage in question never prefessed to “ revere 





of the Christian church. 

These trustees may undertake to excuse themselves by alleging a similar 
sharpness of practice on the part of other churches. But that two wrongs 
make a right, or that we may follow the multitade to do evil, cannot have 
been proclaimed as ethical maxims from the Old South pulpit. Other 
churches, no doubt, have takeu the people’s money fur their own uses after 
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a mauner which no high court of morals could justify. But they did not take 


quite so much of it. They did not, at the same time, outrage a popular feeling 
which cannot be estimated in dollars. There is a venerable saying touching 
the impolicy of adding insult to injury, which is full of significance. 

Nevertheless, these shrewd ecclesiastical appropriations are instructive 
to the thoughtful, even when they shrink from a publicity which commands 
general attention. It was modestly stated in my Daily Advertiser some 
months ago that a certain well-known church in Boston was “ understood 
to be for sale,” as soon as anybody would give an enermous price that was 
then specified. The church in question is in no blind alley crowded by 
towerivg warehouses, but holds a noble frontage upon public grounds. Not 
only is it hallowed by whatever associations may be supposed to cluster about 
a house of Christian worship, but it has the added sacredMeas of a place of 
sepulture. I should have felt that I offered an insult to its proprietors in 
suggesting that their consecrated edifice could be for sale, even at the Jew’s 
bargain which their long exemption from taxation might give them hopes of 
wringing from the community. We all remember how Charles Surface, 
while selling the portraits of his ancestors, cracks a pleasant joke to the 
effect that if a man wants money, he should be allowed to make free with 
his own relations. The jest, which may be good enough to excuse the spend- 
thrift who sells his family pictures, cau scarcely cover church members who 
come to market with their family tombs. 

Let us face the conclusion of the whole matter. Incorporated church 
members have no moral right to value that arises from the good-nature 
of the community in paying their tax-bills. But suppose it is necessary 
(as for imperative reasons it sometimes is) to change the location of a 
ehurch, how shall we make an equitable adjustment of claims? I answer 
unhesitatingly, in one of two ways. Let the original cost of land and 
building be deducted from the amount realized by their sale, and paid 
into the treasury of the society—all surplus going into the State coffers 
to lessen the fiscal burdens of the people. Or, give the society the option 
of paying, principal and interest, all taxes that would have been assessed 
upon its possessions had they been treated like lay property, and then 
let it take a clear title to the remaining valuc. In either case, it is to 
be remembered, the pew-holders would carry their privilege of exemption 
from taxation to any other church they might erect. Their property would 
still be protected by a special favor whose expediency is questioned by 
American divines of undoubted orthodoxy. But church members might 
honestly accept it, because it would be precisely the privilege that the people 
intended to give them, aud no other. 


It cannot be denied that the sad fate of the Old South is felt as a persoval 
calamity by the majority of our best citizens. The lesson is indeed bitter; 
but it may be one that we needed. It will, in many minds, raise the ques- 
tion whether we need burden our workingmen with additional taxes to 
gratify the supposed sentiment of church members which those who repre- 
sent them emphatically repudiate. It will cause others to reflect that the 
increased value of exempted property—which has proved a bait so tempting 
to Christian professors—is not the gift of Providence to a sect, but rightly 
belongs to the community that bas given its taxed labor, and risked its 
taxed savings, in the necessary business of this sinful world. The divine 
command, to render unto Cresar the things that are Cresar’s, has never been 
abrogated. If church members cannot incline their hearts to keep this law, 
the secular power must give them some assistanee. Our legislatures should 
enact that no sect shall appropriate to its own use the increased value of its 
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Notes. 


| URD & HOUGHTON announce asin press ** The Grammar of Painting 
and Engraving,” from the French of Charles Bla by Mrs. ] \ 

Dogectt, with original illustrations ; ** The Butterflic { Nerth Americ 

first series, by W. H. Edwards, consisting of sixty pla igur 

and descriptive letterpress ; ** More than Conqueror,” a memoria! of Col. J 


Howard Kitching, 6th N. Y. Artillery, Army of the 
Potter & Co., Philadelphia, will shortly publish a ** Com 
pedia,” edited by Rev. Wm. Blackwood, D.D., LL.D., pp 


2,000, illustrated 


| by nearly 3,000 engravings. —J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, will publish 
“Songs for Our Darlings "—a collection of poems for the youngest children, 
with an illustration on every leafi—A weekly periodical to be called 
“The Table,” and which will endeavor to promote the practice ef sound 


j 


exempted property, until the people are indemnified for the expense they «4 


have incurred in protecting it. Not only do church builders, as Emerson 
has it, build better than they know, but church destroyers also may work to 
higher purpose than they fancy. If the fall of the Old South shall impress 
upon our voters the truths I have endeavored to indicate, the last sermon 
preached from tuat venerated pulpit may be more useful than the best 
its predecessors. 

J. P. Quincy. 

Qrixcy, Mass., December 6, 1872. 


[We would suggest to our correspondent, as a point worth con- 
sideration, and which certainly he must prepare himself to see urged 
against his striking argument, that the church societies may be 
thought to have rendered something of an equivalent for their ex- 
emption. Apart from their sectarian, or even their strictly 1eligious 
value, their general influence, conservative and elevating, will be 
said to have been worth something to the community, and so it may 
have been of good policy to eucourage them.—Ep. Navon.] 


of 


gastronomical science in the American household, is announced as soon to 
appear. Mr. “ Barry Gray” is to be the editor, and his efforts may pro 
bably be blessed to the improvement of the more wretched of our wel!-sup 


plied kitchens—where perhaps more good food is worse wasted than any- 
where else on earth. 


—A movement of some importance has taken place at Albany 
of Union College, the 
Dudley Observatory, and the Albany Law and Medical Schools into the 
“Union University of New York.” There has been a growing desire among 
the alumni of the college to establish at Schenectady law and medical de- 


partments. 


in th 
interests of education, being the consolidation 


The present object, however, as stated by Dr. Potter, the presi- 
dent of the college, “is not to create new and struggling institutions, but, 
in accordance with the spirit of the age, to consolidate and thus to strengthen 
and perfect institutions already existing.” The we 
Schenectady and the other institutions in Albany; but 
thirty miuutes apart, no great inconvenience can result. There will als 
in Schenectady “ Engineering, Chemical, and Scientific Schools,” 





coll will remaiu in 
as they are only 
’ 
oa 
aud a 
In the 


ty 
tut 


department of “ Theological Instruction ” under Dr. Tavler Lewis. 
early days of the State, it was seen that a number of struggling insti 
must be injurious to higher education, and so carefully was the evil 
against that the citizens of Albany and 
certainly once, refused a charter for Union College, n 
New York 
far-sighted policy has been reversed, and any man with 
he has known what to do with has been allowed to endow 


oa) 


deemed a public benefactor. 17 


1Ons 

guarded 
ady were twice, we beliey e, 
at 


Of late years this 


on 
scnenvect 


twithstanding th 


there was then no college north or west of 
more money than 
a college,and been 
he consequence is a number of institutions 
struggling, like boys beyond their depth, to.keep themselves up by dragging 
the others down. 


mendable concessions as well as co-operation, is one that may yet extend 


Alt 


This new movemeut of consolidation, carried out by com 


to the consolidation of colleges themselves, and one that must be attended 
by desirable results. 


—We do not kuow whether the unfinished and discontinued course « 
lectures which Mr. Heury Stanley has attempted 
course which he meditates delivering. 


~ 


in this city is the on 
We suppose it may vot be. For 
although he has but very slender qualifications jor delivering instructive 
lectures on explorations in Central Africa, and would weary an audience in 
less than ten minutes if he tcied to be instructive, he is nevertheless tho 
Mr. Stanley who has travelled to Tanganyika and other more or less unpro- 
nounceable places ; and throughout the country there are hundreds of towns 
where hundreds of people would give half a doilar a piece to see with their 


ly 


' own eyes the Saviour of Livingstone, and the small black boy whe accompa- 


nies him, and the Africau lances, shields, bows, arrows, javelius, aud gar- 
ments which decorate the platform, and the American flag which waved 


over the Herald Expedition. Mr. Stanley’s first lecture, which is the only 


| one we have heard, was, we must say, about the most deplorable exhibi- 
tion of ignorance and self-sufficiency that we have ever been called upon 
' 


| to witness. 


It was unconsciously offered, or it would have beeu an atro- 
‘ious insult to the public; and one could not but think that our British 
a little panic about American good-will or they 
would never have taken up the heavy handful of beir 
terprising discoverer. 
Lindley Murr with 
the “i” very long; aud “ deteriorate” as if it were derived from “ deter” 
and the second *‘e” in “deter” were a “u”; and “clover” as if the o” 
were extremely short—it is with reluctance that one hears him giving his 
views as to the origin of the vegro race or saying that Sir Samuel Baker 


cousins must have been in 
g civil to our en- 
When a gentleman who has but s! 
pronounces *‘ prosaic” “ prosiac ” 


ight deference for 


ay ; and “fertile” 
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and other ae 
I" think di 
; being composed of a most tedious enumeration of meaningless 


ntlemen think so and so, but that “Doctor Livingstone and 
ferently. The lecture which we heard may be characterized 
uns, Varied by occasional bursts of Herald “ headline” 
‘red in an uncultivated voice 

A large map hung beside the lecturer, but no use 
People 
e were long-suffering, but about one-quarter of those present 


and with a manner any- 


ng but enliven 


whatever was made of it, and everything showed incompetence. 
in the audience 
left the hall before the lecture was half over, and others were emulating the 
example of the young African on the platform, who ought to have been in 
his bed two hours before, and who, in his drowsiness, nearly bobbed his 
young head off. We should advise Mr. Stanley to eschew ethnology and 
to stop all articulate aspiration for the evangelization of Africa, to make one 
talkative lecture of what he saw of Dr. Livingstone, and to deliver it before 
as many country lyceum audiences as Mr. Redpath can secure for him. The 
whole thing has been frightfully overdone, the “intellectual department ” 
of the Hera'd not being extravagantly strong, but the natural desire to 
look upon a notoriety may be counted on in this case as in others, and Ujjiji 
will still de to conjure with in the rural districts. But offering intelli- 
gent audiences such matter as Mr. Stanley spread before us at Steinway Hall 
argues a pretty low view of American intelligence, and we would not have 
the English public believe that it is good enough for us. There have been 
of late some surprising mistakes made on this point by Englishmen. 


—As all of our readers know, many and very grave charges have been 
for a long time brought against Mr. Froude’s historical works. He has been 


accused of wilfully perverting documentary evidence in a way that amounts 
to gross falsehood, and his milder judges charge him with a haste of gene- 


ralization, a warmth of prejudice, and au inability to look fairly at facts, 
which altogether make his writings thoroughly untrustworthy, and make 
their reception as true history nothing less than a public misfortune. And 
these accusations have been brought and urged not merely by Roman 
Catholic orators speaking glibly before audiences of patriotic Irishmen, but 
by scholarly men, students of history, with qualifications which, at the least, 
may be regarded as equal to those of Mr. Froude; and not by Roman 
Catholics alone, but by men of a confirmed Protestantism quite as strong as 
that of the person accused. In reply, Mr. Froude has at different times said 
a great deal, but it is not too much to say that his replies have convinced 
most persons that at all events those accusations against him which are 
morally least blamable are probably well founded. This, of course, leaves 
his writings discredited as untrustworthy ; ‘fraudulent historian” he may 
not be, but his ‘‘ History of England” is placed in a very unfortunate posi- 
tion. It is a position which his latest defence in no way betters. He pro- 
poses that his enemies shall select a certain number of pages.in any part of 
his works, and that the assertions there made shall be compared with the 
original authorities in the State Paper Office in England, the persons com- 
paring to be experts supervised by the Keeper of the State Papers, and the 
expense of the investigation to be borne by Mr. Froude. To this several 
auswers might be given: as that historical works are to hold their own against 
all comers and in all their parts; that competent experts to spend months in 
ineffeciual researches are hard to find; that, as Colonel James F. Meline 
remarks, “a very large number of Mr. Froude’s historical assertions are 
totally without support of reference, and what are charged as the gravest 
effences—his suggestions, concealment, inuendo, attributing of motives, 
pictorial exaggeration, and pretended psychological introspection—are 
a'l matters which utterly elude all such tests as he proposes”; and, 
finally and most forcibly, that there are several very solid and specific 
already fully brought forward against Mr. Froude’s fairness and 
and supported by very strong evidence, and that until Mr. 
Froude clears himself of these he is a historian with a reputation so seri- 
ously damaged that further enquiry into his character is entirely un- 
necessary. 


charges 


necuracy, 


—Mr. Froude appears to misunderstand his position, and to be igno- 
rant of the exact estimate put upon it by the more enlightened part of his 


reading public. 


who are invited to meet him and whe laud his books to his face. 
are 
clou 
tion is given, too, of an explanation which has already beeu proffered: In 
Mr. Froude’s eighth volume, at the 211th page, he presents, says Colonel 
Meline, “‘a word-piecture of Mary Stuart, full of passion aud revenge, and 
adds, ‘Sle said she could bave no peaee till she had Murray’s or Chatelhe- 


The secretaries of Young Men’s Christian societies will not | 
tell him so, and do not think so; nor will the distinguished literary men | 
But there | 
numbers of people who think his literary character under a decided | 
ud, aud who think examining committees of experts uncalled for till, for | 
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example, this following instance of inaccuracy is explained, and an explana- | Old Broad Church,” as Mr. Haweis calls it, as distinguished from the ~ 
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rault’s head,’ supporting the passage with this reference : ‘ Randolph to Cecil, 
Oct. 5, Scotch MS., Rolls House.’” Colonel Meline, in a pretty warm little 
book (Mary, Queen of Scots, and her Uatest English Historian”), which he 
published two years ago, informed Mr. !’roude that his reference was wrong ; 
that no such letter was in existence in or out of the Rolls House ; and soon 
after, a reply which the Colonel thinks was inspired by Mr. Froude, and 
which we remember as so seeming to us also, was printed in the Tribune. 
This reply said in substance that Mr. Froude or the printer had made an 
error of the pen or of the press in naming Randolph as the writer of the let- 
ter in question: “It was the Earl of Bedford instead of Randolph who 
wrote the let though, owing to the fact that the latter was at that 
time about the court and in connection with Bedford, the letter could only 
have been writteh with authority of Randolph.” But Colonel Meline sent 
for a certified copy of the Bedford letter, and found that there was in it no 
such passage as that “ she said she could have no peace till she had Murray's 
or Chatelherault’s head.” Or take the case of Miss Agnes Strickland. ‘The 
English Records Offices have of late been a perfect quarry of materials for 
the historian, and Miss Strickland discovered there a letter written by Lady 
Lennox, Daruley’s mother, which makes it plain that her former opinion of 
Mary’s guilt as regards the murder of Darnley she afterwards fully aban- 
doned, and so informed the Queen.” At all events, to write of Mary’s con- 
nection, real or supposed, with that crime, and not mention this respectful 
letter—“ loving and reverential letter,” Miss Strickland calls it—is to fail 
utterly in the historian’s duty. “Judge,” says Miss Strickland, “of my 
strong surprise and indignatiou at Froude’s disgraceful book, which appeared 
shortly after mine was finished,” and which caused a controversy between 
Miss Strickland and Mr. Froude in the Times. Miss Strickland insisted on the 
value of the letter which she had discovered, and which was perfectly ac- 
cessible to Mr. Froude, as to her. For reply he cited a letter written by the 
Countess two years earlier, when she was indeed persuaded of the guilt of 
Mary as afterwards she was of herinnocence. This called out a letter from 
Miss Strickland, explaining tlie misconception under which Lady Lennox at 
one time labored, but the letter was suppressed by the Times, and, as Miss 
Strickland avers, by the influence of a relative of Mr. Froude’s attached to 
the staff of that paper. Every reader will see that until such time as 
Mr. Froude says something perfectly explicit in answer to charges like 
these, and to some others of which the World of November 30 and Decem- 
ber 2 contains specimens, he need hardly ask commissions of experts. 


er 
why 


—Nicholas Copernicus, it is generally assumed, was born on the 19th of 
February, 1473, and died May 24, 1543. Our European exchanges lead 
us to believe that the four hundredth anniversary of his birth will be cele- 
brated with more éclat, if possible, than that of Galileo, on the 13th of 
February, 1864. Among other things to take place in commemoration of the 
great astronomer is the publication of a centenary edition of his great 
work, “ De Revolutionibus Orbium Ceelestium,” under the auspices of the 
Copernican Scientific Society of Thorn, his native place. Unless the work 
pays for itself the expense will fall upon the society. The state has con- 
tributed 2,000 thalers to the contingent expenses. It is to be edited by Dr. 
Curtze, with notes and comments; and to be collated with the original 
manuscript, which still exists, and belongs to the ‘“ Majoratobibliothek” of 
the Rostitz family in Prague. This will be the fifth edition of the great 
work. ‘The first was published in 1543 at Niirnberg, the second in Basle in 
1566, the third in Amsterdam in 1617—the two latter being rather imperfect ; 
the fourth in Moscow in 1354, by John Baranoyski, the Director of the Ob- 
servatory in that city. 


THE “NEW BROAD CHURCH” IN ENGLAND.* 


THESE “ Thoughts for the Times” are contained in fourteen discourses, 

not sermons, but lectures slightly flavored with the parenetical herb of 
grace, the subjects of which are: ‘“ The Liberal Clergy,” “ The Idea of God,” 
“The Science of God,” *‘ The Character of Christianity,” ‘‘The Ethics of 
Christianity,” “‘The Essence of the Bible,” *‘ The Doctrine of the Bible,” 
“Trinity, and Origina! Sin,” “ Predestination and the Church,” “ The Lord’s 
Day,” “ Preaching,” “ Pleasure,” “Sacrifice,” ‘The Law of Progress.” To 
these discourses is appended an address in memory of Frederick Denison 
Maurice, an affectiouate tribute to the teacher, the friend, the man to whom 
the author owes more, he declares, “than to anybody else in the world.” 
Mr. Maurice was the reputed founder of the English “Bread Church,” the 


” 


Broad Church” which the disciples of Maurice instituted, and to which he 
himself belongs. We are rather surprised at Mr. Haweis’s statement of the 
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chief difference between these two parties. “Truth,” he says, “ must. be re- 
stated again and again. Maurice could not bear a restatement; he thought 
the old forms too sacred for a paraphrase.” Perhaps Mr. Haweis knows 
better than we; but to us it has always seemed that Maurice was the 
great master of paraphrase ; that his ingenuous ingenuity in putting new 
interpretvtions on the Articles was his distinguishing characteristic as a 
theologian. Taking this volume as a sample of New Broad Church teaching, 
we should say that its peculiarity consisted not so much in giving restate- 
incuta of the ancient doctrines as in dropping them altogether. The disciple 
has improved on his master by setting aside what the master tried to ex- 
plain; for the discussions here of Trinity and Original Sin rather push those 
great Articles out of view than interpret them. 


Mr. Haweis is quite unlike the brethren of the Broad Church whose 
names are familiar to us. THe is less vague, mystical, and redundant than 
Maurice, less terse, didactic, and incisive than Robertson, less poetical and 
sentimental than Stopford Brooke. Maurice was a theologian, as Mr. 
Haweis, judging by these chapters, is not. Robertson, if not a philosopher, 
was a philosophical critic, which Mr. Haweis cannot claim to be to anything 
like the same extent. He presents himself rather as a bright-minded, cul- 
tured, irauk, independent man, intellectually and heartily earnest, well fur- 
nished with thoughts of an interesting character, and gifted with a remarka- 
bly free utterance. That he is not without consciousness of his importance 
may be inferred from the “‘ arguments” prefixed to the individual sermons 
in this volume, though these may have been suggested by the author’s evi- 
dent desire to be well understood, The same ingenuousness may explain 
his acknowledgments to Froude, Lecky, Spencer, Matthew Arnold, Emanuel 
Deutsch, Dr. Hussey, and Mr. H. W. Beecher, for thoughts borrowed from 
their writings. 

Mr. Haweis’s leaning is towards scientific rationalism. But for his 
announcement that he had been five years the incumbent of St. James’s, 


Westmoreland Street, Marylebone, London, we should suppose, from the | 


offhand treatment of his themes, that he was a rationalizing Unitarian. Mis 
acknowledgment of mental indebtedness to the men we have just named 
(and he might have added Darwin) is not formal. He has been indebted to 
these writers for more than he acknowledges; at heart he is in sympathy 
with them; he has surrendered to them his theological beliefs. “If the 
church,” he says, “cannot utilize some of the best men of the age, the 
church will go down. Those who, under the garb of a spurious piety, refuse 
to recognize facts—those who oppose themselves to the voice of scientific, 
social, and religious progress, will find themselves, ere long, in a very poor 
minority.” “ We do not mind dogmas, but we don’t want inflexible dogmas, 
We don’t mind theology, but we must not allow our theology to rough-ride 
conscience and exterminate religion.” He declares that “ the time has gone 
by for ever when it is possible for an educated person to declare that Chris- 
tianity is true and every other religion false. Christianity must take its 
place in the history of the world among other religions, and must be regard- 
ed as a point, and a turning-point, in the harmonious religious development 
of the race. He quotes with evident approval Professor Jowett’s assertion, 
made in his own pulpit, that we might cull from past religions all the prin- 
cipal ethical doctrines of Christianity. ‘The sacrificial portion of Christi- 
anity,” he admits, “is certainly neither new nor original. You might go 
further, perhaps, and single out every petition of the Lord’s Prayer, for in- 
atance, in the literature that already existed at the coming of Christ.” “If 
we want to discover the origin of dogmas about the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, and the Procession of the Holy Ghost, we must go to the Greek schools 
of Alexandrian philosophy—not the Gospe]. The Greek mind has done our 
theological thinking for us.” “The very words Predestination and Verbal 
Inspiration are in my ears as the explosion and bursting-up of old smooth- 
bore cannon.” . Again: “I implore you to take reasonable views of the 
Bible. It is futile to believe in its infallibility ; such a belicf, logically car- 
ried out, must lead you into both immorality and error.” “To preach that 
the Bible is infallible is most dangerous to morals, and especially derogatory 
to the character of the Supreme Being, as we have now learned to believe in 
Him.” The author’s sympathy with the essential doctrines of Mr. Darwin 
may be inferred from a passage like this: ‘Speaking accurately and scien- 
tifically, the stream of tendency is God. God is the stream of tendency by 
which all things fulfil the law of their being. God may be, and doubtless 
is, more—but he is that.” 


After these quotations, Mr. Haweis’s opinions about Pleasure, Sacrifice, 


the Lord’s Day, need not be enumerated. They are such as are entertained | 


by very few Churchmen, by scarcely any “ Evangelicals,” by no single 
Puritan, but by very many if not by most men of the world. He does 
not condemn balls or theatres, but rather approves of occasional attend 
ance on them, as helping te keep up their tone. He does advise people 
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! to keep away from the race-course “if they have no hope of being able to do 


anything towards the purification of the system of betting, cheating, dis 
honesty, lying, aud debauchery that goes on during the races.” ‘* But that 
which gives horse-races their civiliz thi 
His doctrine of sacrifice is many degrees removed from 

lecture on the “ Law of Progress”’ 
tion. “The Law of Progress” 
Spencer, “is a procession from the simple to the complex, 
homogeneous to what is heterogeneous.” 





ed locus standi may be a good thing.” 
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asceticism. 1e@ 
will be satisfactory to believers in evolu- 
e of Herbert 


from what is 


he declares, almost in the phras 


* Adam, as a man, Was very 


' much the kind of beivg which Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer have 


| tured in their public utterance. 


described.” 

These opinions are familiar to people of ordinary intelligence, and are 
met with in popular literature. The remarkable circumstance here is that 
they are given out in the pulpit of a minister of the Chureh of England. To 
be sure, we are prepared for a good deal from a church which allows Profes- 
sor Jowett to continue in its communion and makes of Mr. Stanley a dean. 
But Mr. Haweis goes much further than either of these gentlemen have von- 
He himself is aware of the necessity of jus 


titying his position. To those who say to him, “ If you don’t like the Chureh, 


leave the Church; you are simply an officer of the state, and as long as the 


| state maintains certain formulas, you ought to maintain them,” he makes 








substantially the reply that a young American rector made to a blunt friend 
who urged on him a similar objection—* I stay in the Church in order to 
maintain the indifference of dogma. By leaving it I should confess the say 
ing importance of opinions, the very thing I most strenuonsly deny.” IT am 
under the control of the state, says Mr. Haweis. The state puts forward a 
series of articles and formularies which it requires its ministers, and, in fact, 
all its members, to subscribe as members of the National Church. 
when the state did that, it no doubt tried to get as near the truth as pos- 
sible. But do you tell me that the state meant to fix these formulas as ex 
pressions of truth beyond which there was no expression of truth possible ? 
Do you suppose that when the state denied to the Church of Rome the 
power to fix dogmatic truth or ceremonies, she arrogated to herself the privi- 
lege of doing so? I don’t believe it for a moment; and for this reason—be- 
cause the very action of the state, in remodelling the forms of faith, was a 
protest against the fixedness of such forms. 

Very ingeniously and adroitly argued is this, somewhat too adroitly, the 
questiin being by no means fairly put. England threw off the Romish Chure! 
as a political despotism, but did not so absolutely repudiate the Church's title 
to fix points of faith. But let that pass. Grant that 
doctrine may be varied, even to the degree that Manrice and Robertson 
varied them, is it permissible to alter the very substance of them as Mr. 
Haweis does? At the heart of the Church doctrine lies the theory of media 
tion by the sacrifice of a redeemer. The terms in which this act of media 
tion is described may be altered to suit the intelligence of different epochs 
and nations of men; but the theory itself is vital to the existence of the 
National Church ; it cannot be discarded without shaking the entire fabric of 
dogma and rite in pieces, thus abolishing the institution. Now, unless we 
have read these discourses carelessly, their author not only substitutes a new 
phraseology for the old one, but substitutes a new theory for the old one, 
rejects the whole idea of mediation, and constructs his religious system from 
another set of opinions—so radically reconstructing the scheme of salvation 
that scarcely a hint of it is left. The very mention of it is rather tolerated 
as an indulgence than insisted on as an important matter. The conscious- 
ness of an English Churchman is something we have not the presumption to 
try to fathom ; we only feel that if conscience had free play in it, such rea- 
soning as this of Mr. Haweis’s would be set down as sophistry, and the con- 
duct based on it would be in great danger of being pronounced dishonest. 

It is quite true, we make haste to acknowledge, that Mr. Haweis says a 
good many things in the course of these lectures chat are intended to break 
the force of such strong expressions as we have quoted above—things about 
the ‘“‘ minor personality of God,” whatever that may be, and the divine cha- 
racter of Jesus, and the regenerating influences of Christianity, and the 
peculiar and original type of the Gospel ‘ethics, and the miracles, and the 
moral inspiration of the Bible, and the Trinity, and the Incarnation, and 
about many things besides, speculative and practical. Some of these sayings 


Now, 


the forms of sound 


} : 
; are just and noble, some of them are finely, all of them are elegantly and 


earnestly said ; but some of them are vague, sentimental, rhapsodical ; some 
of them are evasive; and some of them, we regret to say, do not give evi- 
dence of the writer’s study of the best authorities ; they will not, in a word, 
bear critical examination; and taken as he puts them they do not meet 
the objection that he tampers with the substance and not merely with the 
formularies of faith. They do not wholly set him right with the Church, 
nor fully justify him in standing where Maurice and Robertson stood with 
dignity. 
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CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY BOOKS.* 


YOUNG man at a bar, somewhere in California, remarked that the whiskey 


n, never say that 


bat; whereupon av old compotator turned and said, ‘* Young 


Some whiskey is better 


again. 


All whiskey is good. 


than other whiskey, but all whiskey is good.” All Mr. Trowbridge’s Yankee 
stories are good, but some of them are better than others, and among the 
better ones we donot place this year’s “Jack Hazard.” The idea of the 
story is excellent—the finding of an old trunk of counterfeit half-dollars in a 
log by the boy, his excitement over his treasure, which he believes to be gon- 


uine, and the bad effect on him of the gain of suddeu wealth. The secondary 
idea is also good—the claiming of the “treasure” by old miserly Squire 
Peternot, on whose land it was found, and the confusion to which he and his 
greecy nephew are brought in the end by the discovery of its “bogus.” 
But in the filling out of this plan, the farcical turn of Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s invention, if it may be so called, gets so entirely the better of his 
judgment, that he permits Jack and the money to go through a series of ad- 
ventures which, though possible, are almost on a par in probability with the 
extraordinary coincidences in the play of Box and Cor. As we have said 
before in reviewing Mr. Trowbridge, he always scems to write with the 
stage in his eye, and is too often not able to resist the beguilings of trap- 
doors and actors with nothing to do but enter in the nick of time. This 
habit does not necessarily prevent his characters from being natural, but it 
certainly makes the motive and moral of the story theatrical and void of 
effect. A writer of this kind does well not to burden himself with too 
weighty a moral object; the one hit upon in “ Coupon Bonds” was exactly 
suited to carry the material and style of the work. But in “Jack Hazard” 
the attempt to write a book which would not only amuse but really im- 
prove a boy, was only imperfectly successful in the volume of last year, 
while in the one of this year it is made so entirely subordinate to the fun 
and excitement of the adventures, that one feels a little bit sentimental in 
mentioning such a thing as a moral at all. In the line of ingenuity, let 
alone as a lesson of youth, the conclusion of the story isa most singular 
failure. Jack resigns the money nobly, sees the advantages of modest gain 
over sudden riches, and gives himself up to the law, only after he has dis- 
covered the treasure to be a fraud! Perhaps Mr. Trowbridge thought it 
would be too great a strain on the credulity of his audience to ask them to 
believe any more of the powers of a boy's virtue, but we think it would hare 
been a much easier task than to believe that a boy ever skewered an old 
man into a log with sticks, or locked up a whole village in a court-room. 
Besides, it is a good thing for boys to be asked to give ear to the stories of 
unusual and even impossible virtue, for a struggle to resemble his heroes is 
common to every boy’s breast ; while it is far from being so good a thing to 
hold up to their wonder a series of exploits in outwitting country-folk which 
ne young reader could have an excuse for enjoying, except the love of brag. 

We have Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen with us again this Christmas, in an- 
other volume of his ingenious and lively fairy stories. With the other read- 
ing in the book, there may be found at the back extracts from notices made 
of his previous publications for children by various English papers. These 
are all very strong sentences of praise, one even professing the author’s 
imagination to be as fanciful as Grimm’s, and “ some of his stories superior 
to anything Hans Christian Andersen has written.” Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen is a great admirer of Andersen’s, and one of his books is either 
dedicated to hin—if we remember aright—or speaks of him in a dedicatory 
passage as one whom the writer holds in veneration and humbly strives to 
resemble. For our own part, we are willing to concede any amount of fan- 
‘ifulness of imagination to Mr. Hugessen, but a resemblance between him 
aud Andersen in any essential particular, or cven a trace, outside of 
the declaration referred to, that the former considers the latter as worthy of 
emulation, seems one of the most impossible discoveries to be made. Their 
names both end in sen, they are both writers about children and for children 
con amore, and they both deal in a mixture of homely and familiar aud 
supernatural materials that is extremely effective. After these likenesses, 
the only comparison between them is suggested by the strong contrast. The 
one is poetical, delicate, gentle as a woman, with spiritual meanings hidden 
under his fantasies, and with a humor of the most refined sort. The other is 
extraordinarily ingenious, but never by any accident poetical ; he is undeni- 
ably coarse ; histalent and his fan are for the rough and boyish, and the boots 
and trowsers are always to be detected peeping beneath the girls’ frocks, 


nature. 





***A Chance for Himself; or, Jack Hazard and his Treasure. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
author of ‘ Jack Hazard and his Fortunes,’ ‘ Lawrence's Adventures,’ ‘Coupon Bonda,’ ” 
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Above all, his tales make no spiritual suggestions of avy sort, although such 
are frequently inserted or appended, so that the reader shall by no chance 
overlook them. ‘Tales at Tea-time” are an improvement on their prede- 
cessors, inasmuch as they do not count among them one ogre story, one 
robber or murder story, nor, to keep balance with the horribleness, one of 
the preposterous religious conclusions which we pointed out last year in 
“Crackers for Christmas” and “ Moonshine.” This is so very pleasant a 
change that we make the charge of coarseness with regret, and desire to 
modify it as much as possible by saying that it is not a kin.| of coarseness to 
be seriously objected to, but only one which denotes an imagination far re- 
moved in kind from that of Hans Christian Andersen. An illustration of 
what we mean will be found in “The Boy with a Tail,” and how surgeons 
are sent for to cut it off, but refusing to do so are kicked out of the house; 
how the tail is tied up in a bag, and the boy’s life made miserable by having 
it; how he catches fish with it—holding it in the water for them to bite at, 
and then landing them dexterously on the bank. Also, in the “ Pea-green 
Nose,” where the beautiful princess who is disfigured by this peculiarity 
has the color licked off by an enchanted dog and cat, who take turns at it 
while she is asleep. Unless we have entirely misread the author of the 
“Gingerbread Man and the Gmgerbread Maiden”—that most pathetic and 
refined of funny innocent stories—he would shudder even in his grave at con- 
ceptions like these. To show what we mean by the girls being boys in dis- 
guise, take the “ War in Dolldom ”—a particularly good story it is, too—or 
see in ‘The River King” where “ Amelia Jane” in a fury “ turned the 
lobsters head over heels, right and left, on each side of the throne, and kicked 
the king’s velvet cap into the air, at the same time giving the monarch a 
push which sent him rolling down the steps of the throne,” ete. 

There is one curious oversight or accident in the book; it might be called 
a different name in another writer, but Mr. Hugessen has far too abundant 
a supply of material of his own to be accused of poaching on anybody else’s 
manor except through inadvertence; aud that is a page or two of bald imita- 
tion of the “ Alice” books. Mary is in the River King’s dominions. She 
said as civilly as she could: 

“T’m sure I didn’t mean any harm; I am very sorry if I have been rude 
or unkind to anybody. . . .. But, you know, it seems so odd to see one’s 
best doll turned into a queen all of a sudden, and seeming just as if she 
didn’t know one and had never seen one.” 

«Don’t say ‘one’ so often,” interrupted a lobster sharply ; ‘‘ you've said 
it three times in that last sentence, so you ought to say ‘ three’ now, by all 
the rules of grammar and arithmetic.” Mary stopped whilst the lobster was 
speaking, but as soon as he had done she went on, everybody keeping strict 
silence and listening with the deepest attention. “ And then, you know i 

“Don’t say ‘you no’ again,” said the other lobster; “you might as well 
say ‘you yes’ now and then, if only for a change!” 

Mr. Hugessen is at his best in the “Story of a Horse,” and in the main 
all the stories are up to his average in entertainment and vivacity. To tho 
abundance of these qualities the children all testify. 

“ Rouncabout Rambles,” by Frank R. Stockton, is, without exception, 
the very best book for children we have had the pleasure of reading in a 
leng time. There is a collection of illustrations, from all sorts of works, 
made by author or publisher, and a short story, varying {rom a page ard a 
half to several pages in length, fitted to each one. All the stories are told 
so apparently con amore that it seems as if the author must have had a hand 
in chovsing his subjeets ; and yet some of the pictures are so feebly sugges- 
tive of narrative, that it looks as though they were put in for their own sake by 
the person who controlled the plates. If this latter case be true, it is diffi- 
cult to find a place where the writer's ingenuity and fertility have not been 
more than a match for the illustrator. Mr. Stockton bas an unusual combi- 
nation of qualifications for telling stories to the young. He not only narrates 
with spirit, but with an excellent perception of what is interesting from a 
child’s point of view. We remember to have seen a small boy on the knee 
and under the spell of just such a magnetic historian, who ‘described a tre- 
mendous fox-hunt, with a countenance of intense seriousness, taking his cue 
as to where to bear on and where to abridge from the boy’s face—so expres- 
sive of every shade of feeling; and who, by the mere skill of perfect sym- 
pathy, excited the small hearer to a pitch of intense enthusiasm, and a reso- 
lution to get ready immediately for foxes. Many stories illustrate this trait, 
but none better than “ Building Ships,” suggested by a small cut of the 
‘Great Eastern.” No natural boy with the least turn for a boat or for tools 
could read that simple description of how to construct a toy vessel, without 
a glow and a desire to get to work. Another qualification is the author's 
sense of responsibility—a trait which in lively story-tellers is so frequently 
and sadly lacking. Perhaps it is simply instinctive good judgment and re- 
fined moral feeling, and not a distiuct intention of quietly encouraging what is 
good, and as quietly suppressing or turning aside what is rough or course or 
sentimental in the thought of the juvenile audience; but it sounds very 
thoughtful and paternal.. And here there is a temptation to draw a com- 
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parison which is suggested not by any means for the first time. American 
juveniles are certainly superior to English ones in all that relates to the 
humanities. It is to be feared that a British publisher, accustomed to cater 
for puguacious little British boys—boys more or less familiar with the 
fagging system, and brought up from the very nursery on fighting tradi- 
tions and the necessity of proving manliness by occasionally getting and 
giving black eyes—would consider the “ Big Game” stories of “ Round- 
about Rambles” as very “slow.” ‘The terrific points are toned down, not 
adorned; the slaughters are not dwelt on with elaboration, as in English 
books, but softened or made short work of; and all this without mitigating 
the truth, or being in the least namby-pamby. The roughest boy could enjoy 
the vigor of the writing without having his propensities encouraged. 

Mr. Stockton amuses himself humorously over his small audience with- 
out forgetting that his business is to entertain the young folks, and not only 
the old. One story alone, “ Going after the Cows,” will perhaps be relished 
rather more by the elders than the little boys whom it describes; but it is 
really a gem of its kind, and we would on no account spare it from the book. 
The author seems to betray a Pennsylvania origin or training, not more by 
his Quaker-like gentleness of spirit than by his persistent use of will in 
place of shall, and by several other peculiarities, more or less failings of the 
Keystone State. “ Little Bridget’s Bait” ought to be mentioned as an ex- 
ceedingly nice specimen of innocent fairy story. 


Das Wichtigste aus der Phraseologie bei Nepos und César nach 
Materien georduet, von Dr. Georg Wichert. (Berlin. 1872. Pp. 164.)— 
If the study of Greek and Latin ever tends again to a more wholesome and 
rational method; if less attention is paid to etymological speculations, and 
a great deal more attention is paid to the thought and diction of the masters 
and to the literature; in short, if the classics are studied as classics, for 
themselves, such books as this will command attention. 
may be called a kind of dictionary to Nepos and Cesar. But the arrange- 
ment is not that of a dictionary. It is not a collection of words in alpha- 
betical order, but of expressions and phraseological combinations grouped 
under ¢ertain leading ideas or categories. To give a hint of the arrangement, 
we quote the titles of a few divisions: I. Physical Matters: under this head 
are given fire, heat and cold, space and place, hills, woods, rivers, the s 
islands, ete. If. Time, Duration of Time, Passage of Time, Special Divi- 
sions of Time. III. The Animal World. IV. The Human Body and its 
Parts. V. Life, Sickness, Death, Burial, VI. Hunger, Thirst, Meals, 
Food and Drink. VII. Good Fortune, Misfortune, etc., ete. There are 
twenty-eight such headings, military matters in a writer like Caesar natu- 
rally covering the most ground. At the end of the book is an alphabetical 
list of words. <A series of collections like this for the principal authors 
would be a valuable auxiliary to the Latin lexicon. Not the least merit 
of the book is its suggestions for the young scholar. Niebuhr, in dis- 
coursing somewhere on the vatue of indexes, recommends index-making 
itself as a most instructive occupation for the student of language and 
history ; and perhaps there is more truth than satire in Pope’s well-known 
lines: 


In one sense it 


es 


‘* Index-iearn'ng turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the ee) of science by the tail.”’ 
To make collections somewhat on the systém sketched by Dr. Wichert. 
would be more instructive than the mere alphabetical indexes Niebuhr 
had in mind, 





The Ten Laws of Health ; or, How Disease is Produced and can be Prevent- 
ed. By J. R. Black, M.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1872.) 
—This is perhaps on the whole the best popular book on hygiene which has 
appeared in our country. Most of our hygeio-maniacs have had some hobby 
or other which they have ridden to its death or to that of the unfortunate 
disciple who ventured to mount behind them. But with the exception of 
his undiscriminating veto of all stimulants, Dr. Black’s precepts are marked 
by a fair amount of temperateness and judgment. His style partakes some- 
what of the roughness and heat with which one is familiar in this class of 
books, in which menace of the wrath that is te come, persuasion, and exhor- 
tation usually take as large a place as detailed practical advice. But if this 
were made a reproach to him, Dr. Black would just!y reply that he writes to 
awaken those who now are well, and to keep them from presuming on their 
capital of vitality as if it were inexhaustible. We may by vicious ways of 
living sow the seed of misery before we begin even to suspect the bitter 
taste of the fruit; aud when we do, it is almost always too late for repara- 
tion §=‘The exceedingly long cyeles in which physielogical causation works, 
the latent accumulation of deleterious inflaences—masked perhaps the while 
by au appearance of bencfit—and their sudden biessoming.into permanent 
effect, form not only one of the most interestiug theoretic problems for the 
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physician, but one of the chief practical obstacles to the physical improve 
ment of the race. For of the public total of infirmity that prudence might 
prevent, less is caused by ignorance of sanitary rules than by indifference to 
them—the confidence of us stout fellows who now feel so well while disre- 
garding them, that we may go on to the consummation of centuries and be 
none the worse. With regard to insanity, for instance, Dr. 
least two generations are usually required to accomplish the various stages 
in the development of the disease. Dr. Black's hortatory tone needs the 

fore no excuse; and the omission from his book of minute rules for the acti. 
cate may be explained by its being addressed exclusively to those as yet 
well. Nevertheless we think it errs through too great generality. Why not 
say a word, for instance, of the great use to certain constitutions of a nap in 
the afternoon, and of doing no brain-work at night? of the advisability to 
business men of eating their heaviest meal after their hard day’s work is 
over, and so forth? Nothing, either, is said of vacations, which our 
mous business customs deny to so many of us, but which may be called 
dispensable to the proper performance of each and all of us in the long run 
A strong man may do without one for one, two, or three and hardly 
know it; but after ten years he will be a different being from what he would 
have proved if, for a solid month each year, he had been able to forget his 
cares, and let the galled spots of the mind heal entirely over. We hope Dr. 
Black’s book may have the circulation it deserves, especially among the less 
instructed ; 
of our readers : 
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years, 


and we close with an extract whose lesson may be new to some 


“ During the winter season at least two pairs of drawers and two under- 


shirts should always be worn. The advantage of two or three 
layers of flannel next the skin is not in the weight, nor in the bulk, but in 
the fact that each layer is a wall within a wall, holding warm air between 


them. 


nt does not 





Two pounds of wool put into the body of a single warn 


shield the body half as well as that quantity made into two and then worn 
double. Let those who doubt this try the experiment.” 
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SOME MODERN 


I. 

\ TE have already remarked upon the fact, which, until we come to think 

about it, is a curious one, that foreign sculptors are generally unknown 
here, even by name, while foreign painters of merit are familiar to as large a 
public on our side the Atlantic as on their own. There is no cause but a 
very slavish one, the natural depravity of inanimate matter, or, in other 
words, the refusal of stone to be readily moved and made p pular. The other 
day, the Atlantic Monthly set us to thinking, by stating its opinion that an 
interesting statue by one of our home sculptors reduced the other sculpture 
of the day to a condition of inferiority. American sculpture seems to us to 
be in a promising and healthful state. We have Palmer, and Powers, and 
Miss Hosmer for works of sentiment; Ward, Launt Thompson, and others 
for subjects of heroism ; and several competent portrait-sculptors, while the 
graphic character-sketches of Mr. Rogers are thoroughly pleasant in their 
way. This is no mean exhibit; and there are other sculptors of eminence 
among us whose names will occur to our readers. The selection, however, 
of an American work of genius to place at the head of the whole result and 
production of European genius is, in our eyes, not judicious; and we had 
really forgotten the prevalence of the boast that sprung up some years ago, 
when Crawford and Powers were in the ascendant, and Palmer was begin- 
ning to come forward, about America’s whipping the world sculpture. 
This opinion, doubtless still alive in all its vigor, has got into a class of the 
publie which we no longer come across, and we had overlooked its viger 
and its existence, until we were reminded by the Atlantic's venturing to give 
it expression that it is an opinion still proud!y glowing iu some bed or other 
of the social formation, aud provided with an occasional crater through 
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which to utter itself. Foreign sculpture is a vast and complicated outgrowth, 


excelling in countless lines of energy. There are now living one hundred and 





ninety-three sculptors whom the French Ministry of Fine Arts has judgec 
worthy of speci J re iam They and their fellow-craftsmen have be: 

into distinction by the same critics and the same enlighten of pub! 

that have conferred jame upou painters like Couture, Gi iloty, 

Merle, Meissonicr, and the rest. They have as mauy merits, fo! 
differences of bent as the painters. Yet in America we hear n 

them, and a dilettante who would be ashamed to know nothing of Couture 


would be not at alla hi uned to know n¢ this 1¢ of Carpeaux at 1d Paul Dubois. 
n i : view such as this must be, to confine 
ourselves to one national s baal. he French is the best for our purpose. In 
France, the study of autique art is very deep and systematic, but there is an 
equally strong predilection for the art of the Revival ; from this has arisen the 
fact that French artists are willing to add a grace, if they can, to the antique. 
They consider, for example, that the Greeks are improvable in one impertant 
matter, the expression of flesh texture. Only a few antiques, of the very 
highest clacs, push the imitation of the skin as far as it may be pushed; the 
Greek desire to give the essence of humau form, to make a marble bust, pro- 
bably forbade the very effort. French art, ever since Rubens decorated the 
Luxembourg with the history of Marie de Medicis, and there showed his 
matchless understanding of what Taine calls “ the fluidity of life,” has taken 
great care of this department. Puget profited by the study of Rubens te 
give the flesh of his statues a sense of life, blood-circulation, and pliability 
which the ancients hardly got. It is a mere discovery in realism, but a 
glance at the wrinkling, crisping, sweating skins of Puget’s heroes, true 
Rubens heroes in stone, is very impressive. This realism is the present tra- 
dition in which a large proportion of French sculpture is conceived. There 
ere pot wanting, however, sculptors who occasionally essay the large, gene- 
ralized, abstracted manuer of the Greeks. We think of a recent cast, the 
pame of whose author we have forgotten. but certainly an artist of repute: it 
was a sketch left at this artist’s death, found worthy of preserving, and cast 
in bronze with the marks "4 the seulptor’s thumbs plainly seen on many 
parts of it. It had so perfectly the Greek look that we might have declared 
it an imperfect antique, an expe vriment from the hands of him who carved the 
“‘ Diseobolus Watching”; there were the small athlete’s head, the round-polled 
crown, the limbs linked together with those soft interfluent lines of muscle 
wherein the ancients so wonderfully excelled. It sat in a pose as simple and 
original as the “ Boy and Thorp,” one leg bent under the body, and the inno- 
cent face raised in a perfect directness and simplicity. To a sculptor, it had 
the same self-possessed, satisfying imitation of the Greek accent that cer- 
tain writings of T! pratt: have of the accent of Queen Anne’s age. There 
is another statue that may be pointed to as also entering the lists with antique 





art. ‘Thess who recollect Perraud’s “‘ Infancy of Bacchus,” in the centre o¢ 


a room in the Luxembeurg, will recollect how nearly a modern artist has 


succeeded in throwing off the eymber of this complicated age and adopting | 


the simplicity of the Greek outlook. The Bacchus is a baby, dancing on the 


shoulder of a faun, whom it holds by one leaf-shaped ear. The suggtetion 
is similar to that of the antique * Bacchus and Silenus,” but there is no re- 
semblance in the treatment. To entangle the eye for ten minutes among the 
pectoral and serrated muscles of the faun’s torso is to get an unconquerable 
impression that the chest is breathing. The arm which bears the strain of the 
infant contains a daring experiment, one of the “ mistakes” of gciolistic 
criticism ; it shows, along the length of the forearm, two or three depres- 
sions, or tucks, or hitches, in the inside line, where muscles cross or bind 
each other; itis an effect previously unknown in art; and we were somewhat 
sceptical, we confess, until we once caught a model, in strong action, show- 
ing just the same result. The type of this sitting faun is illusively like the 
antique ; it is a lithe, supple man of the woods, not quite so much padded as 
the generality of Greek models, but singularly like them too; as with 
them, each muscle dislikes to announce its precise edges, but does its best to 
slip undiscovered ry some other muscle; and as with them, every square 
inch of every muscle is supremely happy, biessed with free air and balanced 
development. 

Hither of the two fours de force just spoken of deserves a long lecture. 
Perhaps the difficulty of a modern’s rendering of the Iliad into a perfectly 
satisfactory imitation of Homer's manner is a small task in comparison 
with what is achieved in both cases. We must leave them immediately. 
The next direction of the modern spirit we would speak of is the study of 
adolescence. This bent we would not refer to admiration of the antique, be- 


cause it is expressed in a very sharp realism, while the great Greek | 


adolescent subjects are idealized as much as they can possibly bear, and 
become quite hermaphroditic in their pursuit of elegance. We would refer 
the taste rather to a strong love for Michael Angelo’s “ David.” This strip- 
liug giant, with his divine “ gawkiness” (there is no other word), with his 








great joints and extremities, and with his inexplicable captivating quality, 
turns his non upon the Old Palace, the lasting exemplar and poem of an angelic 
hobbledehoy. A surprising number of modern sculptors have taken up the 
“David's” period—ihe term of adolescence. To aripe scholar, surfeited with 
ite cramming of the antique, the coltish imperfection of healthy bey- 
I iing of a tang, a flavor, unknown to the st 
ned mau. ‘Theseus and Hercules are wi! 











gly left for tho 





ofiusty youth: for all this, po budding huses and Cupids are 
ted, nor anything erotic. We could easily reckon up a dozen 


salient, remarkable statues of such subjects as we mean. There are Moulin’s 
figure of a boy who has found an autique dancing bronze at Pompeii, and 
falis to imitating its attitude; Falguiére’s ‘Winner at the Cockfight, 

runuing along at the top of hia speed, and snapping his fingers to the bird 
perched on his arm; Blanchard’s “ Young Equilibrist,” in which the pose has 
a daring allowable in bronze perhaps, but suggestive of chic; Delaplanche’s 

“ Child } Meanie’ on a Tortoise ” ; ; Fesquet t’s “Young Faun Playing with a 
Goat”; Sanson’s “ Saltarella Dancer” ; and many more artists and sub- 

jects. At nearly the head of this kind of realism we might place the “ Young 
Florentine Singer of the Fifteenth Century,” by Paul Dubvis; the simplicity 
of this masterpicce, like that of a perfectly bred lady, does not at first strike 
you with so much surprise as with a sense of ineffable comfort ; the imagin- 
ation must needs be softly titillated with anything so rare, so reserved, so 
reposeful ; after being seen, it goes on caressing the memory like perfume. 
This singing boy is merely a lad, in hose and doublet that perfectly define 
his slender form, singing like a native of Atlantis; it eludes description as 
the stem of a water-lily eludes the fiugers. These studics of adolescence of 
course touch by some of their sides upon other motives of art. There is one 
exquisite creation in this spirit, by Jouffroy, in which the half-formed de- 
velopments are those of a girl; it is the image of a little maid, smooth as 
any eel, reaching up on tiptoe to breathe her secret into the ear of a stony- 
looking terminal statue of Venus. Some touch upon religious art: by 
Duboia, author of the “‘ Florentine Singer” just named, there is a “ Youth- 
ful Saint John,” naked, ecpen-mouthed, positive, angry, and dictatorial, going 
out to convert the wilderness witha boy’s confidence and a boy’s contempt 
of consequences and delays; and by Falguiére, author of the “ Cockfighter,’ 
there isa pathetic figure of Tarcinus, a martyr who died carrying the euchar- 
ist and defending the body of God from the blows of the heathen. Some 
border upon the style of heroism and artistic declamation or eloquence: the 
busts of the “Young Gracchi,” by Guillaume, are superb orations, as it 
were, in favor of aristocracy, divine right, caste, and natural distinction; the 
serious hauteur of these unfledged lads, rising up in a phantom-like manuer 
through the top of their pedestal, embracing each other and reserved to 
all the world besides, is a more pointed essay on Roman character than 
could be found in Gibbon. These works of art with didactic motive are, 
however, something radically different from the simple studies of youthful 
lustihood we selected as marks of the type. We shall add to the instances 
we have chosen, though, a work by Frémiet, the animal sculptor, whose 
“Wounded Deg” in bronze is one of the decorations of the Luxem- 

bourg; the work of Frémiet’s which shows the spirit of boyhood is a 
“ Young Faun,” teasing some bear-ecubs by punching their noses, as they try 
to reach a comb of honey; it is in marble, life-size; but the small bronze 
reproduction can be seen at aify importer’s; the malicious faun, flat on his 
stomach, with his goat’s haunches spread upon the ground like a design for a 
lyre, is delightfaliy original, quaint, and unsophisticated. Nothing would 


better cure our nineteenth-century cares, perhaps, than to live ina gallery of 


these lank, more or less clumsy, eager, and non-morbid boy figures. 

Other artists attack the antique, but not in the imitative spirit so much as 
in the cultured, literary, studying spirit, as do the paintings of Géréme: an 
example is the fine “ Aristophanes ” of the late F. C. Moreau. Others can 
interpret the spirit of the French salon with a tact, a discernment, a senso 
of balance, that are inexpressible; high in this line we would place the 
statue of the Empress Josephine by Dubray. She is a colossal woman, per- 
1aps eight or nine feet high, framed in a standing collar of marble lace, and 
beclouded with a volume of long drapery, which she may have just arranged 
with her foot. She is enormous, yet she is all sensitiveness and fragility ; 
she has creole features, and the pride of Satan; she is evidently parvenue, 
yet as evidently a social monarch; the artist has known how to make her 
the fictitious empress of a throne-room, and the born queen of a salon. 
There are artists whose portraits have incredible vigor; they seem, as the 
French say, ready to blow their noses; such arc the busts of Carpeaux, 
whose dancing figures for the opera, precisely resembling casts from life, 
shocked the delicate sense of convenance which so skilfully covers French 
license. Another fine portrait sculptor is Guillaume, author of the “Gracchi” 
already mentioned, who executed for Prince Napoleon the “Seven Ages” of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. We cannot go on with these enumerations; we but 
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meant to give hints here and there of the exuberance of modern talent in a 
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ELEGANTLY ILLUSTR: ATED WORKS, 
FOR THE SEASON 1872-73, 
ISSUED BY 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & ARMSTRONG, 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Ke 
REYNARD THE FOX. The Prose Translation 


oy the late Thomas Roscoe. With about 100 exqui- 
site lilustrations on Wood, after Desigus by A. J. 
Elwes. Imperial 16mo, cloth, extra, $3. Beautifully 
printed on toned paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, 
extra gilt, and gilt edges. 


bf LIS T 


If. 

MERIDIANA: Adventures of Three Russians 
and Three Englishmen in South Africa. By 
Verne. ‘Transiated from the French. With nume 
rous illustrations. Royal l6mo, cloth, extra, gilt 
edges, $3. 


it. 
Translated from the French 
by 


SEAGULL ROCK. 
of M. Jules Bandeau, of the French Academy, 
Robert Black, M.A. With Seventy- -nine very beant! 
ful Woodcuts. Royal 16mo, cloth, elegantly gilt, gilt 





Jules |} 
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draperies of many of the small bronzes that come over to us. 
developed in large, is the ‘‘ Rembrandt,” 

It is tempestuous, fluttering, romantic, with draperies so real 
think you could undress it. 


rs—wonae 


den and thinks how it would feel to sprin 





edges, $3. 
IV. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. By Paul 
Delaroche. Twelve exquisite Autotypes, includirg 
**Napoleon at Fontainebleau,” * The Girondins,’ 
“Marcie Antoinette,’ * Christian Martyrs,” etc., ete 





With a brief Memoir of the Artist, and Historic:1 | 
Descriptions from Holinske, Carlyle, Froude, D’An- 
bigné, and other writers. Small 4t ‘0, cloth, eXtra | 


gilt, $3. 


V. 

THE PICTURE GALLERY OF SACRED ART 
Containing ‘Twenty very fine e xamples 3 in Permanen t 
Photography atter the Old Masters. With Descrip- 

tive Letterpress. Demy 

$i. 





THE PICTURE 
ENGLISH AKT. 


G AL Ll SRY OF MODERN 
Twenty beautiful and Permanent 
Photographs after the most celebrated English Paint- 
ers. With Descriptive Letterpress. Cue volume, 
demy 4to, cloth, extra, giit «dyes, $6. 


Vil. 

THE LANDSEER GALLERY. A of 
Twenty Permanent Autotype Reproductions of En- 
gravings after the celebrated carly Paintings of Sir 
Kdwin Landseer, R.A. With Memoir and Descrip- 
tions. Isnperial quarto, choicely bound, cloth, extra 
git. Price $18. 

Vill. 


THE RAFFAELLE GALLERY. A Series ot 
Vermanent Reproductions, in Autotype, of Engrav- 
ings of the most celebrated Works of Raffaelle Sanzio 
d’Urbino. With Descriptions, ete. a ral quarte, 
choicely bound, cloth, extra gilt. Price $18. 


series 


IX. 

ITALIAN PICTURES DRAWN WITH PEN 
AND PENCIL. By the Anthor of “Swiss Pictures,’ 
ec. Profasely Liustrated. Imperial Svo, cloth, gilt 
edges, $4. 


THE FORCES OF NATURE 
Guction to the St udy of Physi j 
Amédée Guillemin. Translated by Mre. Norman 
Lockyer, and Edited, with Additions and Notes, by 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.K.S. Llustrated by Kleven 
Colored Plates and 450 Woodcuts. Royal octavo, 
cloth elegant, gilt top, P22 30. 


: a Popular Intro- 
cal Phenomena. By 











Any or all of the aboar 


free of charge upon re- 
ceipt af price by the Publishers, 





CurGaRat INS? PETUTI 
Established in New York in ea English and 
French, for Young I .adies and Misses, Boarding and Day 
Pupils, 1527 aud 1529 Sprace Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
French is the Language of the Family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Inst om 
ADAME D'TERVILLY, Principal. 


tio, clown, extra, gilt edges, | 
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A perfect ex- 
by Oliva, in the 


Bronze is the vehicle chosen by Barye 
l existences, restless carnivorous passions, 








full advantage of the facility of un- | taken out of their furry skins, and revealed to us by ral dissectic 
boldly discarding the imitation of hide which conceals anatomy, and i 
is agreeable in a | worth trying to render. Barye pursves what is worth trying for, the mus 
Great liberties of equilibrium | lar action of the creature, and gives a denuded, unveiled study which must 
ique heads have wire hair | be a good deal like the animal's personal conception of itself, as it lies iu its 


- Upon an eigible Vicuin, 
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JUST READY 
NEW NOVEL BY TURGENIEFPF. 
LIZA: A Novel. By Ivan 3. Turgenieff. 


Hour Series. I6mo, $1 25 

* In our opinion he is equal to any living 
—Nation. 

“Two or three of his characters would be sufficient 
stock in trade for the entire professiona’ career of 
an oidinary novelis Londen Spectator, 

REC ENTLY PU Ti D. 
JOSEPH NOIREL’S REVENGE: A Novel. 

Victor Cherbuliez. Tran ak by Wilbam F 

Leisure-Hour Series. 16me, $1 25, 

A CONDENSED EDITION OF TAINE’S ENG 

LISH LICERATURE FOR GENERAL KKADERS 


Leisure- 


yn velisi.”’ 


Ry 
West. 





AND FOR SCHOOLS, Prepared by John Fiske, As 
sistani Librarian and late Lectu rer Om Philosophy in 
Harvard University, Post &8vo, $2 M 

THOUGHTS FOR TUE TIME S. Sermons by 
the Rev. H, R. Haweia, Author of * Music and Mo- 


rale I2mo, £1 50 
OUTLINES OF HISTORY. By 
Freeman, D.C.L. l6mo, $1 25, 
HOLT & WILLIAMS, 


New York, 


Edward A 


Pp ee 
Bond Street, 








LIBRARY OF CHOICE FICTION, 
The Initial Volume Just Published 
AT HIS GATES. 
A Novel. By Mrs. Oiiplant, author of “ Chronicles of 
Carlingford,” ** Ombra,” etec., ete. One vol. 8vo, with 
31 Dlustrations. Cloth, $1 50; paper, $1 
Mrs. Oliphant ranks among the first of living novelists 
and this is one of the best of her very pop rproat one 
The characters are strongly individ d and ong! 
ly buman—men and women who have impulses a’ d sy 
pathies in common with those of the thousands wl ! 
sure to read the story 1 the p! Which shows the 
nius of the true artist in its construction, bas its i 
carefull y concealed that the interest is sustained to 
last 7 
Sent F hay rece the price, by the Pub 


SCRIBNER, 
No. 65 


ARMSTRONG 
i Bre 


a oo. 
New York. 


idway, 


[ESCHANEL'S NATURAL 
; LOSOPIIY. 


Part IV. Soun 


le cloth, 


PHI- 


Translated by Prof. Everett. 
Svo, fexil 

WILSON’S INORGANIC 
Revised and enlarged by H 
Crown 8Svo, cloth, 2 

EXPERIMENTAL 
Founded on the work of Dr 
Heaton. i2mo, ¢ 


dand Light. 


$1 80. 
CHEMISTRY. 
G. Madden 

CHEMISTRY, 
Stockharat. By C, 
rth, $2.50, 


Ww. 


- VAN NOSTRAND, Importer and Publisher, 
23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street. 
*.* Copies sent free by mail on swheseaeue of price. 
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HE Publishers 
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ions—to be sele 
to any persou sanding 


RTH OF BOOKS FREE. 
of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGA 


esent Ten Dollars’ worth of their Pub 
ted from their list of over 2,900 works 
rthema Ciub of ee ‘Yearly Sub- 
bers at club rates, $3 euch £1 is the cular price 
ecial Cire dar, with Catalogue. mailed on “applicasios 
Speci imen numbcrof' Lippir fagazine,” Uustra 
mailed to any addressonreceiptof Ten Cents. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Philadelphia ; 25 Bond Street, New York City. 
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PQLEGANT HOLIDAY BOOKS 

FOR THE SEASON OF 1872-73. 

POETS AND POETRY 
OF AMERICA. 


BY RUFUS WILMOT GRISWOLD. 


THE 


Carefully revised, much enlerged, and continued to the 
present time. By Richard Henry Stoddard. With 
12 steel portraits, from origina] Pictures. One 
vol, royal 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
$5; cloth, gilt, extra, $6; half calf, 
extra, $7 50; morocco, extra, 
or antique, $10. 


BEAUTIFUL RED LINE BOOKS. 
With full-page Illust;ations, 
THOMAS HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS. 


With a Memoir of the author, Entirely new and com 
plete in one volume. Lilustrated by Gustave Doré, 
Sol. Eytinge, Jr., and other eminent artists. Small 
quarto, cloth, gilt, extra, $4 50; half calf, extra, $6; 
full calf or morocco, $3. 


JOHN KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
With a memoir by James Russell Lowell. Illustrated by 
Birket Foster, Wehnert, Howard, and other eminent 
artists. Small quarto, cloth, gilt, extra, $3 50; half 
calf, extra, $5; full caif or morocco, $7. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


With a memoir by Prof. W. E. Aytoun. Illustrated by 
John Gilbert, Birket Foster, Harrison Weir, and other 
eminent artists. Smali quarto, cloth, gilt, extra, 
$3 50; half calf, extra, $5; full calf or morocco, $7. 





DIAMOND EDITION. 
THOMAS HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Diamond edition; uniform with Mrs. Browning, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, etc. One volume, cloth, $1 50; hal 
calf, extra, $3; full calf or morocco, $3 75. 

Mailed free, on receipt of price, by 
JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


647 Broadway, New York. 





CHRISTOPHER CROOKED. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY W. E. HATHAWAY. 


The author of the * Hoosier Schoolmaster” and ‘* The 
End of the World”’ speaks of ** Christopher Crooked” as 
follows: “ The theme is one on which tales can hardly be 
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written as works of art; and yet your style is fluent—al- 
most metrical, your story unique, curious, and interest 
ing. It is all you claim for it when you say itis athing | 
of itself. Your sincere friend, Edward Eggleston.” 

‘* Mr. Hathaway's story, ‘ Christopher Crooked,’ is one 
of the stories that, having a moral, are yet readable. It 
is a temperance rather than a total abstinence tract, and | 
describes the ill reeults that came of the holiday festivi- 
ties in a certain household where the wine flowed too 
freely. We do not agree with the writer as respects the 
physiological basis of his tale, but he has made an un- 
usually interesting story upon it, and one which we can 
heartily recommend to all who are interested in the cause 
of temperance.’’"—N. Y. Independent. 

The Editor of The Ladies’ Reposi/ory says: “ Little 
Chris is the malformed victim ofa father’s intemperance, | 
bearing even in his gait and leer the marke of intoxica- 
tion. The story is no myth. Thestyle of the writer is 
poetic, his pictures are well drawn and truthful to rature 
and fact. * } 

The earth and Home says: **The strong po nt in this | 
little book is its warning to intemperate fathers. Itis | 
both tonching and terrible.” 

Price, elegantly bound in cloth, $1. Sent by mai',on | 
receipt of price, postage paid, to any address, Liberal | 
discount to the trade. 

i 


Gi. P. PUTNAM & SONS, New York. 





DR. RAY PALMER’S NEW POEM. 
HoO“eE ; or, THE UNLOST PARADISE. 


One vo). «mal! 4to, beantifnlly printed, and bound in 
cloth, gilt, $2. 





“The author has well earned the right to he listened 
to as a poct of exqnirite taste, as well as Chr stian purity 
o thought. tn this volume he has taken Home for his 
theme, and he graphica'ly pictures the varied experience 
of the ideal Christian home of weet va gee its hopes 
and joys, its duties and reeponsibflities.”"—Evangelist. 

“ For a wedding gift or a holiday present, there is no 
more appropriate book.” 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
770 Broadway, cor. Ninth Street. 

Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


NOW READY. 
NEW RED LINE EDITIONS. 
WILLIS’S COMPLETE POEMS. Illustrated 


with numerous elegant engravings, and a Portrait on 
Steel. Ked Line Edition, beautifully printed on 
tinted paper Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, $4; half calf, 
$6; turkey antique, $7 50. 

SCHILLER’S POEMS AND BALLADS. Trans- 
lated by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Illustrated 
with numerous elegant engravings, and a Pertrait on 
Steel. Red Line Edition, beautifully printed on 
tinted paper. Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, $4; half calf, 
$6; turkey antique, $7 50. 

Published by 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 


5 Barclay Street, New York. 





T° BE PUBLISHED ABOUT DEC. 15. 








SONGS FOR OUR DARLINGS. 


BY ‘UNCLE WILLIS.” 


Illustrated with over one hundred Fngravings, and ele- 
gantly printed on fine tinted paper. Price $2. 


This little volume is a selection of Poems for reading 
to children who have not yet learned toread. Nearly 
every poem has one or more illustrations, so that after 
reading any of the verses a few times the chiid will be 
able to repeat the same when he sees the picture belong- 
ing to it. 

The selection embraces the best of the old verses, as 
well as a Jarge number of new ones. It also contains 
many pieces which will do for children ‘* to speak.” 


J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
161 Washington Street, Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent by mail free, on receipt 
of price by the publishers. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
‘ ie el fal . . aa 
RESIDENC E AT THE COURT OF 
VU LONDON. By Richard Rash, Minister from the 

United States from 1817 to 1823. Third Edition. 

Edited, with occasional Notes, by his Son, Benjamin 

Rush. Also, RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COURT 

OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. By the same Author. 1 vol. 

8vo, cloth, with Portrait, $7 50. 

‘* The interest in these Recollections arises from the 
light thrown on society in London when George 
1V. was Regent, and on the world of English 
fashion afterthe pe:ce. . . . All this, and much 
more, our readers will find in this interesting 
book "—London Times. “These Recollections 
are of a character, in the existing po-ition of affairs, 
to excite an unusual amount of interest.” — London 
Morning Post. 

*,* For sale by Bookeellere generally, or will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of the price by the pub- 


lishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
716 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


188 NASSAU STREET. 


American or Foreign Publications sent by mail, post. 
paid, at ( ata’ogue prices. 
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Arthur Helps, George Macdonald 
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The Duke of Argyll, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Max Miiller, Erckmann-Chat- 
rian, Miss Thackeray, C. Kingsley. 


Charlies Reade, Karl Blind, Misa Mu 
lock, Sir Robert Lytton, Fritz Reuter, 
Prof. Uux't:y, Prof. Vy: dal, Prime 
Minister Gladstone, Julia Kavavagb 
James Anthony Froude, Fiance 
Power Cobbe, dean Invelow, Alired 
Tespysen, Robert Browning. are 


some of the distinguised authors late- Pm, 
ly represent: d in the pages of Leoctaianiinendl 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 
4 4h S (; AG Ki. 
A weekly magazine of sixty-four pages, Tue Livine AcE 
gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
donble-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, 
formitg four large volumes. It presents in an inexpen- 
tive form, considering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisiac- 
tory completeness attempted by no other publication, the 
best Essays, Keviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry. Scien- 
tific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature 

TRANSLATIONS,—In addition to the productions of 
the jeading British auth ors, snd in pursuance of its plan 
of inciudi:.g the best translations, Tue Livine AGE will 
publish -erially, beginning about Jan. 1, 1873, one of the 
finest productions, translated expressly for it, of that 
charming Platt-Deutsch novelist and bumorist) Ferrz 
KeuveR, “the most popular German author of the last 
half-century.” His writings, says Bayard Taylor ip the 
N.Y. Tribune, “ are the wonder and delight of Germany.”’ 
This serial will be preceded by a charming Christmas 
Story by the same author. 

THE LIVING AGé is invalusble to every American reader 
as the only thorengh as well ag fresh compilation of a 
generally imaccessible but indispensable current litera- 
tnre—indispensable because it embraces the productions 
of the abiest living writers in ali departments of Litera- 
ture, Science, Art, aod Politics. 

It is pronounced by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, the 
Nation, the N. Y. Evening Post. and the leading meu and 
journals of the country generally, to be “the best of all 
our eclectic publications, and i- indispensable to every 
one wh» desires a thorough compendium of all that is 
noteworthy and admirable in the titerary world. 

Published weekly, at $8 a year, free of postage. The 
vo ume begins Jan. 1, ew subscribers beginning then 
will receive Reuter’s Christmas Story withont charge. 

Aduress LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


The Best Home and Foreign Literature at Club 
Prices. 

(‘** Possessed of Tue Livina AGE and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlies, a subse iber will find 
himeelf in command of the whole situation.”’—Phila. 
Evening Bulletin. 

For ten dollars, Tage Livine Aes and either one of the 
American four-doilar monthly Magaz nes (cr Harper's 
Weekly or Pazar, cr Appletons’ Journal, weekly) will be 
sent fora year; or, for $850, Tugs Living Age and Our 
Young Folks. Address as above. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY AMERICAN, 














THE CONSTITUTION OF U.S.. 


WITH A CONCORDANCE AND CLASSIFIED INDEX. 
By CHARLES W. STEARNS, M.D. 
Library Edition, $150. College Edition, $1. 
MASON, BAKER & PRATT, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


PROFESSOR HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


(MEDICINAL). 

Especially recommended for Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Lassitude, and all diseases of 
the Urinary or Secretory organs. 

Clergymen, Lawyers, Students, and all 
persons of sedentary habits, will find in this 
article food for the brain and strength for 
the system. 

Most excellent results have attended its 
administration for the prostration and ner- 
vous symptoms following Sunstroke. 

t= Send for Descriptive Circular. 

Hl, M. ANTHONY, 
General Agent, 
51 Murray Street, New York. 
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DAY GIFTS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


‘““A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


fhambers’s  fucyclopadia, 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE, 





Revisep Epition oF 1872. 





Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings and Maps. 
In Ten Volumes, Royal Octavo, bound in various 
Styles. 


The publishers have the pleasure of announcing that 
they have recently concluded the revision of CHAM- 
BERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, and that the work is now 
complete in TEN ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES, of 
over 800 pages each, i/lustrated with about 4,000 engrav- 
ings, and accompanied by Forty Maps; the whole, it is 
believed, forming the most complete work of reterence 
extant. 

The design of this work, as explained in the Notice 
ere fixed to the first volume, is that of a Dictionary of 

Iniversal Knowledge for the People—not a mere collec- 
tion of elaborate treatises in alphabetical order, but a 
work to be readily consulted as a Dictionary on every 
subject on which people generally require some distinct 
information. The editors confidently point to the ten 
volumes of which it is composed as forming the most 
Comprehensive—as it certainly is the Cheapest—Ency- 
clopzedia ever issued in the English language. 


Lippincott's Pronowscing Dictionary 


OF 


BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, 


Containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Countr “- and Accounts of the various Sub- 
jects oft the Norse, Hindoo, and ¢ Mytholo- 
gies, with the Pronunciation of their Names in the 
Different Lan; guages in which thes occur. 


lassic 


BY J. THOMAS, A.M., M.D. 


Complete in one imp. 8vo volume of 2.345 pages, bound 
in sheep, $15 
Complete in two volumes, imp. 8vo, toned paper, 
per vol., tine cloth, $11: sheep, S12. 

This invaluable work cmbraces the following peculiar 
features in an eminent degree: 

1. Great Completeness and Conciseness in the 
graphical Sketches 

2. Succinct but Comprehensive Accounts of all the 
more interesting Subjects of Mythology. 

3. A Logical System of Orthography. 

4. The Accurate Pronunciation of the Names. 

5. Full Bibliographical reterences, 


price 


Bio- 


“Lippincott’s Bi lographic al Dictionary, according to 
the unanimous opinion of distinguished scholars, is the 
best work of the kind ever pubiished.”’—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


| Complete in F 


PRESCOTT’S 


CROWN 


WORKS. 


OCTAVO EDITION 


ifteen Uniform Volumes, Each volume 


with Portrait on Steel. 


PRE SCOTT'S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic. 3 vols 
PRESCOTT’ S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST 


Mexico. 3 vols. 


PRESC OTT’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN 


Philip the Second, King of Spain. 3 vols 


OF 


PRE SCOTT'S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST 


Peru. 2 vols. 


PRE SCOTT'S ROBERTSON’S preabierey OF THE 


Reign of the Emperor Charles the Pi 3 vols 
PRESC OTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL ADD CRITICAI 
Miscellanies. With Portrait of Author, 1 vol 


Eacn Work Sotp Serararery 
3; half 


Turkey, gilt 


Price per vol., cloth, $2 50; 
calf, gilt extra, marble edges, 
top, 4 £0. 


library sheep, $ 


€4 so: halt 





A CRITICAL DICTIONARY 


. ENGLISH ##TERATURE 


AND 


*,? . 
British and American Authors, 
LIVING AND DECEASED, 
From the Earliest Accounts to the Latter Half of the 
Nineteenth Century. Containing over Forty-six 


Thousand Articles (Authors), with Forty Indexes 
of Subjects. 


BY S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. 

Complete in three volumes. Imperial 8vo, 

Price per vol., extra cloth, $7 50 
half Turkey, $9 50. 


3,140 pages. 
; library sheep, $8 50; 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ All things considered, the most remarkable literary 
work ever executed by one man.’’—American Literary 
Gazette. 

“It may be Safely said that it isthe most valuable and 
comprehensive manual ot English literature yet com- 
piled.’"—N_ Y. Evening Post. 

**As a bibliographical work it is simply priceless,”— 
N. Y. Independent. 

‘* There is nothing to compare with it inany language.” 
—N. Y. Observer. 


THE WORKS 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 





I HE KNICKERBOCKER EDITION. 
° Protusely Illustrated with Steel Plates and 
Woodcuts. 27 vols. large 12mo, extra cloth, gilt, per 


vol. $2 50; half calf, gilt, per vol. $4. 
2 HE RIVERSIDE EDITION. 
. With Steel Plates. 26 vols. 16mo, cloth, gilt, 
per vol., $: 75; haif calf, gilt, per vol., $3 25. 
a THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
0° 26 vols., 16mo. With Steel Vignette Titles. 


t e per set, 
Cloth, per vol., $1 25; half calf, per vol., $2 50. sheep, $9 so; half calf. gilt, extra, $12. 
THE SUNNYSIDE EDITION. 
With Steel Plates. 28 vols., 12mo, cloth, per The work is printed in a new, elegant, and readable | 
vol., $2 25; half calf, gilt, per vol., $4. type, and Illustrated with an abundance of Wood En- | 
Eacu Work Sotp SEPARATELY. gravings. 
GB” For save BY ALL BooKsELLers, OR WILL BE SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE FREE, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE 





‘‘Legible, Portable, Handsome, and Cheap.” 


The Globe Edition 


oF 


BULWER'S NOVELS. 





This edition of the Novels of SIR EDWARD BUL- | 


WER LYTTON, 
twenty-two neat 16mo volumes printed on tinted paper, 
with engraved Frontispiece, each of the volumes averag- 
ing over 700 pages, handsomely bound in green morocco 
cloth. Price $1 50 per vol. Also bound in a variety of 
handsome styles, suitable for Presents, 


Bart. (Lord Lytton}, is complete in 


““We have more than once commended the Globe as 
the best edition of Bulwer 
ers.”’"—Cincinnati Gazette. 

“ The beauty of this edition has frequently challenged 
our adwiration, and it certainly deserves commendation.” 
—Chicago Evening Journal. 


accessible to American read- 


Eacu Nove Sotp SeparATe.y. 
a eee on A MOE 


Chambers’s Book of Days. 





A MISCELLANY OF POPULAR ANTIQUITIES 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE CALENDAR. 


Curiosities 
Life and 


Including Anecdote, Biography, and History, 
of Literature, and Oddities of Human 
Character. 


Revised under the Supervision of Robert Chambers. 


Two volumes Royal Svo, pric cloth, $8 





Two New and Beautiful Editions of 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Profusely Illustrated with Steel Plates and Woodcuts 


and beautilully printed on fine tinted paper. 


THE CROWN EDITION. 


Complete in 11 vols. Crown Octavo. Bound in ex- 
tra cloth, €3 25 per vol. 
HE CABINET EDITION. 
Complete in 22 vols. Crown octavo. Bound in ex- 
tra cloth, €2 per vol. 
“ The finest editions of Thackeray's works which have 


Wit 


type. 


yet appeared in thiscountry h creamy, tinted paper, 


of solid material, fair, clear generous margin, and, 
to cap all, with illustrations scattered profusely through 
the book fr Thackeray's own hand, what more could 
be desired by the thousands who admire Thackeray as 
the prince of novelists?’"—Boston Watchman and Re- 


flector. 


om 


Eacu Worx Sotp SEPARATELY. 





An Indispensable Work in every Library and Family. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Prot MOU neing Gazetteer af the 


OR 


GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Givi ng a Description of nearly One Hundred Thousand 

aces, with the Correct Pronunciation of their 

Names, with an Appendix, containing nearly Ten 
Thoysand Additional Notices, 


\\ orld, 


EDITED BY 
J. THOMAS, M.D., ann T. BALDWIN. 


Together with a Table of Populations from the Latest 
Census Returus. 


In one imperial octavo volume of 2,3 Bound 


in sheep, price $10. 


»© pages. 


UBLISHERS. 


PUBLISHED BY J. ‘B. LIPPINCOTT & (CO.,, 


715 and- 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








The Nation. 
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Traffic Guarantee 
REDEMPTION BONDS 


SPRINGFIELD AND ILLINOIS SOUTH- 
EASTERN RAILWAY. 


Road 228 miles long, entirely completed and equipped. 
First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds. Only $15,000 
per mile. Interest payable semi-annually at the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company in New York. 

PRICE 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 

This Road bas a Traffic Guarantee from the well-known 
* Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis Rail- 
way,” by which it is estimated that from One Hundred to 
Two Hundred Thousand of these Bonds will be redeemed 
by lot, at par and accrued interest, each year, giving the 
fortunate holder 10 per cent. profit, besides 9 per cent. in- 
terest upon the investment. 

We invite the attention of Capitalists and Investors to 
this security as a particularly desifable and safe one, and 
should be glad te furnish Pamphlets and Maps and full 
particulars upon written or personal application. 





We have also for sale a emall balance of the quarterly 
Coupon 8 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS of the *“* LOGANS- 
PORT, CRAWFORDSVILLE, and SOUTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY ” of INDIANA, a completed Road running 
for twelve miles through the CELEBRATED BLOCK 
COAL FIELD. 


Government Bonds and all marketable securities taken 
in exchange at the market rates. 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 


12 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 





‘|° INVESTORS.—We are seiling at par and 
interest, and recommend to careful investors, the 
First Mortgage Seven-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company. Special attention is called to 
the ample Land security on which these bonds rest, in 
addition to the usual guarantee of a first-mortgage on 
the Road, its equipments, and earnings. The lands of 
the Company thus far sold have realized $597 per acre. 
The grant averages about 23,000 acres per mile of road. 
JAY COOKE & CO. 
"AT OTICE.—The Kidder National Gold Bank, 
-_ located at Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, 
is closing up its affairs. All note-holders and other cre- 
ditors of said Association are therefore hereby notified to 


present the notesand other claims against the Associa- 
tion for payment. 





0. W. PEABODY, Cashier. 
Dated, Boston, November 20, 1872. 








ESTABLISHED 1835. 
B OERICKE & TAFEL, 


HOM@OPATHIC PHUARMACEUTISTS AND 
MEDICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
145 Grand Street, New York. 


We send Laurie & McClatchey's work on “ Domestic Me- 
dicine,” together with a complete set of Remedies, in a solid 
Mahowany Case, securely packed, to any address, on re- 
ceiptof $17, &e., 85 for the Book. and $12 forthe Medicine 
Case. Address as above. 


D ONALDSON 


Street (One Block from Centre Street), New York. 
Orders for Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Insurance Poll- 
cies, Checks, Drafts, Letter and Note Headings, and 
Commercial Blanks of every description, promptly exe- 
cuted, in the highest style of the Art, at reasonable prices. 
Designs and Estimates furnished. P. O. Box 2791. 





BROTHERS, 





EXCLUDE COLD, WIND, 
and Dust. and preduce 
warm and cosy rooms 
during the Winter 
mouths. 


ROEBUCK & CO., 
and 60 Fulton St., N.Y. 


ROEBUCK’s 
WEATHER 
TRIP 


S) 


‘DOORS-& WINDOWS. 





S. 
58 
8 


Steam Lithographic Printers, 56. 58 and 60 Park | 


———————————S— 


| word; five insertions, two cents per word each. 


————_— —— —_—_— 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


[TERMS: In advance, one insertion, three cents per 








The en- | 


closure of an addressed and stamped envelope will secure | 


| 
| 





ybered box to which communications may be ad- 


frore 0k Composing-room, em- 

ploying from forty to eighty compovitors. A thor nughly 
competent man will find a permanent place and a salary 
peoportionate to his worth. Address for one week, stating 
particulars with references, Caxton, care S. M. Peliengiil 
& Co., 37 Park Row. 





ACH NUMBERS OF THE NATION WANTED.—Nos. 
2,5, 10, and 85, for which 30 cents each will be paid if re- 
ceived within ten days. Address Pub. Nation, Box 6732, New 
York. Mark the name and address of sender piainly on the 


wrapper. 

4 YALE GRADUATE desires private pupils who are 
= preparing to enter Coliege or an Academy. Refers to 
President Porter, Ex-President Woolsey, or Prof. Thacher. 
Address Box Si, The Nation. 








LADY whohashad much experience in teaching de- 





= sires a place as Principai of a School. <Address 
* Teacher,” Nation Gfice. 
A ITARVARD GRADUATE wants pupils. Satisfactory 


A 


references. Address Box 65, Nation Ofice. 


pF VATE TUITION and preparation for examination 

by an Honor man of tro English Universilies. High 
References. Address CANTAB. ET LOND., 37 West Twenty- 
Jirst Street, New York. 








NV EWsPa PER EDITORS in the country destring an ex- 
= perienced New York weekly correspondent, terms mo- 
derate, can addrcss POLITICAL, Nation Oficé. 





CLERGYMAN of the Protestant Episcopal Church, a 
Graduate of Harvard College, having leave of absence 
from his parish, intends spending some time abroad, and 
could take charge of one or two pupils, Refers to the Bishops 
of Central New York and New Hampshire. Address H., 
Morristown, New Jersey. 


a 





4 Nerperienced American Laicyer, now in Europe, tenders 
s his services to those having legal or business negotiations 
in Great Britain or on the Continent, Refer to Winslow 
Lanier & Co., Bankers, or Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Publishers, New York, Address WtLtutam C. ReyNoups, 
care City Bank of London, England, 





7; DUCATION.—Two or three young gentlemen (no more), 
“ from 2 to years, whose parents desire for thein the 
highest culture or the completion af a deficient education, 
may obtain such in the family of a College Professor residing 
in the healthiest region of the highlands. Liberal compensa- 
tion expected,and full return given. A rare chance for young 
persons in delicate health, or whose parents are going abroad, 
or who have been deprived of parental care. Reference, 
Prest. Barnard, of Columbia,Coilege. Address Herbert, this 
ofice, appointing interview. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE, Suspension Bridge, N. Y., near 
Niagora Falls, Church School for Boys. Cadet orga- 
nization. Registers with full details. 


J_NGtisa, French, and German Boarding and Day 

School,—Miss M. Louise Putnam will reopen her school 
at her residence, No. 63 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass., 
Sept. 26, 1872. Jn addition to day pupils she will receive ten 
young ladies into her family. Refers by permission to Mre. 
Harrison Gray Otis; Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D., 
Bishop of Mass. ; Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Bishop of 
C. N. ¥.; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D.. Harvard University f 
Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D.D.; Hon. Wm. M. Evarta, and 
other distinguished scholars. Circulars may be obtained by 
addressing Miss PUTNAM. 





S. AGNES’ SCHOOL.—‘the third year will begin, Goa 

* willing, October 2. The School will move into the new 
butiding November 1. Terms, $300 per annum. Application 
for admission should be made at once to M188 Cuase, S. Agnes’ 
School, Aibany. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


120 Broapway, EquirasLs BvurLpime, 
NEW YORK. 








Cash Capital.......... wins cauddie Ba wacwasex tea $400.900 60 
aes asvecinvcsassouan ccnecesceces MIE 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1872........... eevee canes $872,627 91 
Total Outetanding Liabilities.................. $45,606 37 | 


B. 8. WALOOTT, President. 
i. REMSEN LANE, Sccretsry. 





| 
| 





| 








WARREN’S PATENT COOKER. 
Invention of Capt. F. P. Warren, Royal Nary. 
(Sce Correspondence in Nation of Nov. 14.) 


G. 


PERFECT COOKIN 


ABSOLUTE 


ECONOMY. 
































HE meat is cooked without the access of air, 
water, or steam, at 210 degrees. The juices and 
flavors are all preserved. Everything cooked in it is more 
easily digestible than when cooked in the ordinary way. 
Burning, ecorching, overcooking, and smoking impos- 
sible. The dinner may be kept hot two hours without 
spoiling. All cooks likeit. It saves the time, labor, and 
discomfort attending the ordinary process. It saves three 
ounces to the pound of meats. It saves fuel, requiring 
only a heat suflicient to boil water. Can be used perfectly 
on any gas stove, kitchen stove, or range. Every house- 
keeper can be independent of the ‘* autocrats of the kit- 
chen.” The most delicate sense of smell cannot detect 
in the house the ®ightest suggestion of cookery. The 
price of the utensils will be saved in one month's use. 
Send for pamphlet, embracing testimonials from Bishop 
CLARK, of Rhode Island ; Major-General M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermaster-General United States Army, Washiogton, 
D. C., and others, with full description, recipes for cook- 
ing, price, etc. 





SALESROOM, 240 BROADWAY. 
Post-office Box 3,051, New York. 
NORTON & OO. 


2. E. MOORE, 
EXPERT. 


* 
. ¥ x Dealer in Fine Art Works, Booka, 
: Paintings, Engravings and 
Bronzer, 
31 Unton SQr., Con. SIXTEENTH ST. 
Literary and Artistic Property Va- 
lued and Catalogned. Genealogical 
Engrosaing and Illuminating done to 
Order. Commissions of all kinds 
carefully attended to. 


REFERENCES: FE. B. McCagg, E. W. Blatchford, Chicago ; 
J. Sabin & Sons, Win. Hart, Artist, New York. 
é) N EXHIBITION, 
AT JAMES’ FINE ART ROOMS, 
30 East Fourteenth Street, 
JOHANNES A. OERTEL’S CARTOONS, 
illustrating 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S POEMS, 
“WAITING BY THE GATE.” 


Admission Free. 
A yh = co Li Be@ Ek. 
THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


Otfers professional training to Civil and Dynamical En- 
gineers, Chemists, Geologists, Naturalists, etc., and also 
courses preparatory to such pursuits as Mining, Medicine, 
Agriculture, Manufaeturing, ete. Letters may be ad- 
dreszed to Prof. GEO. J. BRUSH, 

New Haven, Conn. 


COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 




















Dec. 12, 1872] 
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“ The most famous Work of American Art.” 


Darleys Margaret. 


OUTLIN 





E COMPOSITIONS FROM JUDD’S 
MARGARET. 
By F. 0. C. DARLEY. 


Engraved by Huber. Thirty Plates, imperial folio. 





But a few copies of “ this most f:mous work of Ameii- 
can Art’ remain for sale, and those desiring to secure it 
should do eo at an early day. 

Cloth, with elegant side design in gold, 
key murocco, $20; full turkey, $25. 


W. J. EWIDDLETON, 


PUBLISHER, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 


WAITS FOR ORDERS. 


NOTICES OF THE 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PRESS 
ON 


DORE’S WORKS. 


““Magnificence of engravings can alone be compre- 
hended by those who have seen them.”’ ‘ Beauty is in- 
deed most wonderful. ” ‘Show the wonderfal genius of 
the artist.” ** Art circles are delighted with Doré. His 
conception of men and things | is exquisite, and his pro- 
ductions are beyond all praiee.” “ Not one design which 
does not carry upon it the impress of the artist's genius, 

a pervading evidence of his patient, loving determination 
to put forth all his — and to guide it with all his 
care.” “In the whole history of ancient or modern art it 
seems impossible to find a parallel for his extraordinary 
industry and fertility of invention.”” ‘“Marvellous deline- 
ations.”” ** The most astonishing masterly pictures that 
ever emanated from the mind of man, and surpass every- 
thing in artistic illustration that has ever appeared.” 


$15; half tur- 








SPLENDID GIFT-BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. 
By GUSTAVE DORE. 
The Dore Bible, 2 Volumes. 


AGE SUDO oi ic asc ccnsedesteeces ieee $100 
Beat morocco gilt, silk linings..... .............. 125 
Best morocco, very rich panelled binding, with 
SN BNI. 5 oe nccccees ccusasyengt casebessoeces 

The Dore Callery, 250 a. 

WORt MOTSCHS GSBLIAGE. .... 0.5. ccvccccccaces ‘ 

Best morocco gilt, silk linings ................... 0 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

New Edition. 

pk errr ere ichgedcatesked $25 

Pe I Bi o6.0-0.05:4.0:040:6004.048465500600 40 
Dante’s Inferno. 

ed ct iclascavesds eosénisdeadenagas $25 

ie IN og ado oss castbsoccdascess 40 

Best crushed red morocco, ele; wantly eb ccctains 
Dante’s Purgatorio and Paradiso, 

err reer ete ere 25 

West MOTOCEO ANTIQUE .....0.5. 02200 cscccccccccoce 40 

Bert crushed red morocco, elegantly gilt......... 60 
Don Quixote, 

Es x. oo tsine0i0.00es0epagecgscoeercasss $15 

I, ona ad scntabss enh sindednde sae nis 20 

BONG BUTE AGB SSO ences c se cccccceeccs cosccase 23 
Fables by La Fontaine. 

EE MENG hedged coyseecas sek eecsésevccocwss 15 

Be SUI, 5 53.0..556ssccte cleccccnccinccseses 2a 

iin ccte drivenenkstnccesekanna 25 
The Wandering Jew. 

TE, ME casa cca aseavbsansscnbicsneces $8 
Tennyson’s Elaine. 

IE EN sc nadvcedcnsscsesssincesees $10 
Selections from Hood. 

PN SI BEER. 5 a cusececcccceeccesvesse . $1 


CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, 
No. 596 Broadway, New Yor 











ne 


Gur -BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 





SONGS OF THE SPIRIT: Hymns of Prayer 
and Praise to God the Holy Ghost. Edited by the 
Right Rev. William He a Odenheimer, D.D., and 
guns M. Fird. One volume quarto, 635 poges. 





gantly prin ted on tinte 


Iges, $5; c 


a paper, bound in cloth, 
gilt ec loth extra, $6. 

“ Withont doubt, this is the most exhaustive collection 
of hymns, bearing on the subject of the Holy Spirit, that 
has ever appeared. The editors have traversed the entire 
domain of hymnody, drawing ont the choicest treasures 
of every age and of every denomination, with overflow- 
ing hands.” 


CHRIST IN SONG—HYMNS OF IMMANUEL. 
Selected from all Ages. With Notes by Philip Scheff, 
D.D. One volume crown 8vo, 734 pages elegantly 
printed, cloth, $2 50; cloth, gilt, extra, $3. 


**Such a volume as a companion for the closet, to be 
again and again consulted, must prove a means of spiri- 
tual quickening to many a loving disciple." 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
770 Broadway, cor. Ninth St., N. Y. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


THE LITTLE *CORPORAL. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
HE LITTLE CORPORAL is now in its eighth 


year of publication, and has from its beginning 
been distinguished for the purity and originality of its 
literary contents, and the beauty and excellence of its 
picterial illustrations. The se rial stories for next year 
will be a continuation of * Uncle Dick’s Legacy,” by 
Emily Huntington Miller; ‘“* Hidden Treasures,’ by Mary 
A. Dennison; and a new story by Helen C. Weeks; be- 
sides a variety of shorter Stories, Poetry, Articles on Sci- 
en:ific Topics, Natura! History, Lettersof Travel, Home 
Amnsements, etc. All new subscribers for next year will 
receive the remaining numbers of this year FREE, Two 
beautiful Chromos—** Mother's Morning Glory,’ and 
“ Little Runaway,” given to every subscriber, old or new. 
Chromos s+nt promptly. 

Terme, $1 50a year, including the Chromos, unmounted, 
sent post-paid for 10 cents extra; mounted, sized, and 
varnished, ready for framing, 25 cents extra; in clubs of 
five or more, 15 cents extra. Specimen numbers, with 
Premium List, Free. Address 


JOHN E. MILLER, 


Pub. Little Corporal, Chicago, 1). 


BEST HOLIDAY GIFT. 











GET THE 


10,000 Words 


BEST. 


and Meanings Not in Other 


. Dictionaries 
3,000 ENGRAVINGS. 1,840 PAGES QUARTO. 
PRICE $12. 
IN COMMON AND FINE BINDING. 
Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Metley, 
Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu 


Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, 
American and European scholars, 

A necessity for every inte ligent fumily, student, teacher, 
and professionalman. What Library is complete without 
the best English Dictionary $ 

Pablished by 


G. 


and the best 


& C. MERRIAM, 


Springfield, Mass, 


Bical Sold I sj all Bookse!! 





GAZZAMS S TR 
ON THR 


BANKRUPT LAW. 


FCURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


W. C. LITTLE & CO., Publishers, 
Albanr, 


ATIS HE 


mn. %. 


y 
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NOW BEING ISSUED. 
ANCIENT CLAS 
FOR 
ENGLISH READERS 
A SERIES OF BI-MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


Small 12m0, fine cloth, $1 each. 
EDITED BY ° 
REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


‘ ’ 


ARI 


TOPHANES. 
BY THE REY. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A,, 


Author of ** Etoniana,”’ 


**The Public Schools," etc. 
Recently Pu blished. 
HOMER'S ILIAD. ESCHYLUS. 


~ 
‘. 
S 


2. HOMER’S ODYSSEY. . XENOPHON 

3. HERODOTUS, 9, CLCERO 

4. CABSAR, 10. SOPHOCLES. 

5. VIRGIL. 11, PLINY 

6. HORACE. 12. EURIPIDES. 
13. JUVENAL. 


Other volumes in preparation 

The aim of the present series will bo to exp'ain, enfil 
ciently for general readera, who these great writers were, 
and what they wrote; to give, wherever possi 
connected outline of the story which they tell 
which they record, checked by the results of modern in 
vestigations; to present ecome of their most striking pas 
sages in approved English translations, and to illustrate 
them generally from modern writers; to serve, in short, 
as a popular retrospect of the chief literature of Greece 
and Rome. 

“ Each successive issue only ade is toonur apprec cis 
the learning = skill with which this admirable enter 
wise of bringing the best classics within eas ¥ reach of 
tnglish yeohere Ts conducted,” —New York independent 

* One of the most ingenious and successful literary en- 
terprises of the day.""—Every Saturday. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PuBLisueErs, 


715 and 717 Market Street, PLilade!phia, and 25 Bond 
Street, New York City 


ve, some 


,Oorthe tacts 


ation of 





NOW READY. 

YOUNG MEN. 

By Henry Ward Beecher. A rew edition, with additional 
seetures, 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50; half calf, gilt, or 


antique, $3. 
This was Mr. 





T ECTURES TO 
- 


Beecher's first book, and is known all 
over the world. The sale of more than 60.000 copies of 
previous editions is the best evidence ¢f its mer ite. The 
present edition is enriched with the ree additional lectures, 
and a new preface by the author, giving remin iscences of 


the origin of the book and of his early life in the Wes: 








A'so Ready, 

. . 7 ge ’ . . 7 
YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. 

calf, gilt, or antique, $ 

“Whata charming, w hat a ‘fruity’ 
venture of Henry Ward Beecher! The‘ Yale Lectures on 
Preaching’ can be read by everybody, laymen or clergy- 
men, witn delight. We can point to few recent novels 
which are more entertaining than this book.’’—Boston 
Globe, 

This ie uniform with “Lectnres to Young Mer,” 
these will be followed by all of Mr. 
series, a uniform copyright edition 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publ 
New York. 


For tale dy all eee rs, or will be mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of pri 


. half 


2 


12mo, extra cloth, $1 25 
50 


volume is this last 


and 
Beecher’s works in 


ishers, 


27 Park Place, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
ANONU M: 


ng the Canons called Apostolical, the Canons 
puted General Councils, and the Canons of 
ncial Councils of Ancyra, Neo-Cmsarea, Gaugra 
and Laodicea. 

In GREEK AND ENG LISH, together with a COM- 
PLETE DIGEST of the whole Code of Canon Law in the 
undivided Primitive Church, alrhehbetically arranged. 
Ry John Fulton, D.D., Rector of Christ Charch, Mubi.e. 
Sve, Cleth, pp. 405, price $4. 


Cheap Edition. 
THE TWO ESTAT 


NDEX 


Conta ini 






tiech, 





Price £0 cente. 

That of the Wedded in 
the Lord. and that cf the Singie for the Kingdom of 
lieaven’s Sake. By the Rev. Morgan Dix, S.T.D. 

Post-free on reccipt of price. 

POTT, YOUNG & CO. 


Cooper Union, 


ES: 


New York. 





The Nation. 


PUBL oo THIS DAY, 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO. 


335 W ABA ASH AV ENU E, C Hic AGO, 
GETTING ON JN THE WORLD; 


a4 ie 
SHINTS ON © FCCESS IN LIFE. By Wiliam Mathews f Rhe- 
thorie and Bogi-h Literature, University of ¢ ) gant paper, 
vith new ar qd veant tul Scotch type, “al 
edges and letfered rrice $2 25 


LI 
Pronte 
and bound in the best cioth, 


D. Prot 
xl on el 
with bevell 


side 

Says one of New Eng 

* No work of the 
itin at 

tence ser 


land's ablest critics, who has read the proof sheets: 
kind nae been issued for a long time that can at all compare with 
ness and val Every page is rich in thought, 
r bene uth t the weight of its wealth of information.’ 
of Nov. 1: 

* The sheets have been read by 
e best manual for youth yet prepared by anybody, not even excepting those by > 
vecher, and itorace Mann. Professor Mathews w as once 
d he is st li remembered as one ot the * beet read’ 
To he had of all 
pr e by the pub 


: 
by 


MASON, 
CLA 


ractive 
ma be snaing 
Says the * Boston Journal” 
sever 


m les, 


a men in New England.’ 


BAKER & PRAT 
XTON, REMSEN & 


T, New York; LEE & SHEPARD, 
HAFFELFINGER, Phil delphia. 


For the Holidays, 
1872- 13. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE SNOW. 


Richly and copiously illustrated by Alfred Fredericke. 
Small 4to, extra gilt, price $1; morocco extra, $9. 
* The Little People of the Snow ” 
Mr. Bryant's poems. In this volume it appears elaborately and exquisitely illustrated 
the iiustrations exhibiting a fancy and invention no less strikyng than the peem 


itselt 


bod 


| Jost > 


ty William Cullen Bryant. 
Printed with a tint. 


Nrees 
pre 


om 
ROME, 

Containing three hundred and forty-five engravings on wood, de- 

ed by the most eminent Artists, anda Plan of Rome. With an Introduction 

W. Story. 4to, 550 pages, price, in morocco, $30. 


By Frances Wey. 


by W. 


One of the noblest volumes of recent issue is Frances Wey's splendidly illustrated 
quart», descriptive of the imperial city of Rome, This superb volume is crowd+d with 
hdus beautifully executed. and accurately delineating all the places of Rome; 
it» palaces and its ruins, its churches and its works of art. it is a splendid memorial 
of the ancient city, and exhibits ics treasures of artand architecture, both antique and 
modern, with a fulness that conveys to the imagination of those who have never visited 
it a just appreciation of this historical and ecclesiastical wonder. 


THE “ LEATHER-STOCKING” TALES. 


By James Fenimore Cooper... 1 vol. 8vo. With forty illustrations by F. O. C. Darley. 
Cloth, gilt, price $4. 
The so called ** Leather-Stocking Tales,” 
Deerrisyer, * The Last of the Mohicans,” 
he vrairie,” each story fully and beantifu 
gathered in one volume, handsomely bound, and making 


trations, 


The Pathfinder, The Pioneers,” and 


za superb holiday gift-book. 


D. APPLETON & CO.,, pn panenaae 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


Books for the Holidays, 


NELSON ©& Pp Hib bt tf §, 
805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


« have a complete assortment of Hymns, Bibles, and Miscellaneous Books 

suitable for the Holiday Trade. We have also issued a new edition of 
THREESCORE YVEARS AND BEYOND; 

A Book for Old People, 

and Closing Experiences of a 

f the Earlier avd Later Times. 

volume royal octavo, p p 512 


ings, Tinted paper. Price $3 50; $7. 


THE LAND OF THE VEDA. 


its People, Castes, Thugs, and Fakirs: 
y, Principal Monuments, Palaces, and Mausvleums ; together with 
tt Incidents of the Great Seooy Rebellion, and its Results to Christianity and 
Civili Witha Map of India and 42 Llustrations. Alsv, Statistical Tables of 
Christian Missions, and a Gl ossdry of [ndian Terms used in this work as “y Mie- 
sionary Correspondence. By Rev. Wm. Butler, D.D. Cloth, bevelled, ; half 

hal f, $46; morocey antiqve, $8 
york is the production of one who speaks from personal knowledge of the 
scribes. His residence of many years amid the localities which he men- 

wave him full opportunity to verify his napressions, 


TIVO CHRISTMAS STORIES ABOUT SANTA CLAUS. 


Square 18mo. Tinted Paper. Illuminated Cover. Price 25 cents. I. “ ANNIE AND 
WILLLE'S PRAYER.” “Is SANTA CLAUS DEAD?” 
Too much praisé cannot be given of these beantifal and touchirg stories in veree 
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Illustrated Edition, having six superb steel Engrav- | 
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NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 
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GEMS OF MODERN GERMAN ART. A 
Series of Carbon Photographs from the pictures of Eminent Modern Artists, with 
remarks on the works selected, and an Essay on the Schools of Germany. By Wil- 
liam B. Scott, author of **Gems of Modern French Art,’”’ ‘Gems of Modern Bel- 
gian Art,’ ete. 4te, cloth, elezantly gilt and gilt edges, $10; handsomely bound in 
fuil morocco, antique or gilt, $20. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE. 
Iliustrated by twenty superb Engravings on Steel from the finest works of Deceased 


Masters of the Art. and fifty Woodcuts. With a Preliminary Essay and Notices of 
the Artists. By William B. Scott. Large 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt and gilt edges, $10. 


PICTURES BY CHARLES ROBERT LES- 


is one of the most imaginative and delightfal of | 


A more beautifully illustrated book has never appeared from the American | 
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by J. Fenimore Cooper, comprising “ The | 


ly illustrated by F. O. C. Darley, are here | 
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LIE, R.A. Nine sp'endid steel engravings. 
Sketch of the Pairter by James Dafforne. 
edges, $7 50, 
“-y. y > . > , a Pad . » / 
|PICTURES BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 
Eleven splendid Steel Engravings. With descriptions end a Biographical Sketch of 
the Painter by James Daffurne. Large 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt and gilt edges, $7 50. 


|THE POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. With 


twenty-two beautiful Steel Engravings from desigus by Birket Foster. 4to, cloth, 
0. 


full gilt and gilt edges, $1 
MISS KILMANSEGG AND HER PRE- 
By Thomas Hood. With sixty iilustvations by 


CIOUS LEG: A Golden Legend. 
engraved by F. Joubert. Small 4to, cloth, full gilt and gilt 


— S. Seccombe, 

edges, $7 30, 

THE HOME AFFECTIONS, PORTRAYED 
BY THE POETS. Se-ected and edited by Charles Mackay. 
hundred e:. gravings drawn by eminentartist 

4t., cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, $3. 

AND HAUNTS OF THE MOST 

EMINENT BRITISH POETS, By William Howitt. With forty-two illustrations. 

A new edition, Smaili 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt aud gilt edges, $3. 

LITTLE BAREFOOT ; or, Strive and Trust. 
A Tale of Village Life. By Berthold Auerbach. Translated by H. W. Dulcken, 
Ph.D. With 75 beautifui illustrations by B. Vautier, engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel. 4to, cloth, elegantly giit and gilt edges, $4 


MY PET’S ALBUM. Containing 130 full-page 


illustrations by celebra‘ed artists. Beantifully printed on ‘Toned paper. 4tv, cloth, 
embleaatically gilt, $2; fancy boards, $1 50. 


With descriptions and a Biographical 
Large 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt and gilt 


Illustrated with one 
8, and engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


|ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY'S ANNUAL. 


Volume for 1872. An entertaining Miscellany for Original Literature. Edited by 
Edmund Koutledge. Containing stories end eketches for boys by the best authors, 
and plain and colured illustrations by the best artists. 8vo, cloth, full gilt and gilt 
edges, $3. 


THE HENNY PENNY PICTURE-BOOK. 
Containing Popular Stories and Rhymes in large type for children. Illustrated with 
24 pages of beautifully colored plates. Large 4to, cxtra cloth, elegantly gilt, $2 50. 


OUR PET’S COLORED PICTURE-BOOK. 
With twenty-six pages of plates, printed in colors by Kronheim & Co., and large- 
type stories, etc, 4to, cloth, illuminated side and gilt edges, $1 50 


THE PLAYFELLOW. By Harriet Martineau. 


Coutaining ** The Sett'ers at Home,” “ The Peasant and the Prince,” * Fea‘s on the 
Fiord,” *“ The Crofton Boys.”’ With colored illustrations, Large 12mo, extra cloth, 


$2 56 
ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 


THE 
Very fully iliustrated. 12mo, extra 


PLAYFELLOW, a Young French Marine. 
AND DISASTERS AT 


cloth, $1 75. 
SHIPWRECKS 

Narratives of Wonderful Adventures, founded on fact. By W. H. G. King- 

ston, author of ** Digby Heathcote,” ** Paul Gerrard,” etc. With several hundred 


SEA; 
illustrations. 12mo, extra cloth, $1 75. 
THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED LEGENDS. 


Each Legend illustrated with a set of brilliant pictures. designed in the quaint spirit 
of Medizval times, and printed in colors aud gold. The charm of novelty is still 
further heightened by the stories being related in Ancient tallad form, with appro- 
priate music, arrapged in an easy style, for voice and pianoforte; suited to litte 

folks or great folks, and minstrels of all degrees. Large oblong, each 50 cents. 
Pocahontas, Cinderella. 

King Alfred and Othero, The Fair One with the Golden Locks. 
The Marquis of Carabas, Lady Ouncebelle and Lord Lovell. 
The Hind of the Forest. The Sleeping Beauty. 


ILLUMINA TED NURSERY 
RHYMES. Wustrated in the same styie as ** The Royal Iuminated Legends.” 
With music complete. Small oblong, each 25 cents. 


Sing a Song of Sixpence. | The Carrion Crow. 
The Little Market Woman. Jack and Gill. 

Little Bo-Peep. | Mother Hubbard. 
Simple Simon. | Four Nursery Rbymes, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Pvsuisugrs, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW TORK. 











